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DEATH OF A SCEPTIC 


‘ik legend of the dying infidel who makes the awful 
discovery that he has lost the great wager—with 
eternal bliss as the prize—was one of the most 
popular cautionary tales of 100 years ago, and no doubt 
there are pious souls who continue to believe in it. Since 
they regard it as the greatest possible wickedness to deny 
the truths of religion, the worst terror must seem that of 
the sceptic when his end draws near. The only flaw in this 
logic is that if he remains a sceptic to the last he need not be 
anxious about the Day of Judgment. If it is objected that 
at least he must shrink from the prospect of annihilation, 
the answer is that in real life—as distinct from fiction— 
this just does not happen. Those who have believed that 
this life is all do not oblige by conforming to the pattern 
prescribed for them. They meet death as cheerfully and 
resolutely as those who have devoted a lifetime to 
preparing for it. Some, like David Hume, have died with 
a jest on their lips. 

Hume’s place in the humanist tradition is discussed in 
this issue by Professor Flew. His bland irony did not 
conceal the scepticism which shocked so many of his 
contemporaries, notably Dr Johnson. Unlike Dr Johnson, 
he had no fear of death. Adam Smith has given an account 
of his last illness which must baffle all who imagine that 
only the consolations of religion can rob death of its sting. 
Instead of répenting of his sins he joked about the recep- 
tion Charon would give him. As soon as he realized that 
recovery was impossible he composed his own obituary. 
He was serenely resigned to his fate. ‘I consider that a 
man of sixty-five by dying cuts off only a few years of 
infirmities’, he wrote. The doctor who attended him 
marvelled at his philosophic calm and even gaiety of spirit. 
‘He died in such a happy composure of mind that nothing 
could exceed it.’ 

It is well to remind the fashionable prophets of Angst 
that their phobia is not the universal condition. ‘ Man has 
created death ’, wrote Yeats—created, that is to say, those 
nightmares and phantasmagoria which the pedlars of 
salvation stimulate to sell their wares. Unless they make 
our flesh creep we feel no need for their nostrums. Far 
back in pre-Christian times Epicurus realized that such 
fears were based on superstition and that one practical 
task of philosophy was to liberate man from these sick 
fancies. As his greatest disciple wrote: ‘Where I am, 
death is not ; where death is, I am not’. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


WHY WORRY ABOUT 


NE of my many candid 
O critics recently wrote: 

‘The trouble with rational- 
ists is that they worry too much 
about religion.” But I receive 
from time to time complaints 
from other readers that this jour- 
nal gives far too little space to 
religion—that, like Punch, it is 
not what it used to be. I hope 
that more of our readers will 
give me the benefit of their 
views. 

There seem to be two diamet- 
rically opposed opinions. On the 
one hand, attacks on the Church 
cause some readers to yawn; 
and, on the other, there is a 
demand for greater aggressive- 
ness. It is surprising to discover 
that I am thought to have been 
‘soft’ in this respect. I can only 
suppose that the so-called mili- 
tants believe that you can only 
hit hard when you lose your 
temper. I have yet to be con- 
vinced that this is the case. 


Bloodless Thunder 


HERE are several ways of 

launching such an attack. 
You can lead a charge for the 
sake of the exhilaration it gives, 
and this is satisfying to some 
people even if the enemy is das- 
tardly enough to have moved 
out of range. You can then hold 
a meeting and denounce him as 
a moron who still believes in 
Adam and Eve, Jonah and the 
Whale, Satan and the Fallen 
Angels, etc. The fact that he 
does not still believe in these 
things can be dismissed as a 
trick which only shows what a 
coward he is. 

If he persists in being dis- 
obliging, you can then re-group 
your forces and sally forth 
against his allies—Billy Graham 
& Co, who undoubtedly believe 
what. you think they ought to. 
Unfortunately they are in such 
deep dugouts that your fire does 
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not penetrate. The only gain is 
that the noise the bombardment 
makes is good for morale. 


The Real Enemy 


DON’T see red when someone 

assures me that the earth is 
flat, or that Noah’s Ark is still 
lodged on Mount Ararat, or that 
a statue of St James of Compos- 
tella arrived off the coast of 
Portugal in a marble ship. I 
only reach for my gun when an 
attempt is made to force absurd 
beliefs—and their practical im- 
plications—on the not-so-credu- 
lous. Thus Roman Catholicism 
is frequently attacked in these 
columns because it is more inter- 
fering that Protestantism. It is 
not content to make rules for its 
members, but seeks, by all means 
in its power, to force everyone 
to comply. Attempts are made 
wherever the circumstances per- 
mit to censor books, plays, and 
films for non-Catholics as well 
as Catholics. If the Church had 
its way divorce would be abol- 
ished and birth control made 
impossible. 

The more humane attitude to- 
wards crime and punishment 
which has grown up this century 
would have been nipped in the 
bud if the views recently ex- 
pressed by Dr Godfrey Had 
prevailed. ‘Sad indeed it would 
be’, he said, ‘if those who ad- 
minister the law were to pay 
increasing attention to the idea 
of “reform” by treatment rather 
than by punishment. That is not 
God's way.’ 


Religion of Fear 


HIS statement by the Arch- 

bishop of Westminster is 
worth pondering on. That he 
believes in the Assumption of 
the Virgin Mary and much else 
that seems to us incredible is of 
no practical importance. But 
that he should oppose the trend 


RELIGION ? 


Archbishop of Westminster 


of recent reforms is another 
matter. The massive weight of 
the Church may slow down the 
process. Christianity is not just 
a set of beliefs which do no 
harm, but a social force that can 
make life needlessly unhappy for 
a great many people. 

It may seem strange that a 
religion which preaches love and 
compassion should in reality 
encourage cruelty. But history 
shows that this has long been the 
case. The reason is that for all 
its lipservice to love the main- 
spring of Christianity as prac- 
tised by the Churches has been 
fear. Catholics and Protestants 
alike aim at saving souls from 


. perdition. If there is no hell to 


be saved from, there is no point 
in the apparatus of the Confes- 
sional or the drama of great 
Revivals. Perhaps the chief dif- 
ference between Christians and 
humanists is that the former be- 
lieve in sin and the latter do not. 


Casting out the Devil 


Sx is the most harmful of all 
superstitions. To reject it 
does not mean that everything 
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is permissible—try a smash-and- 
grab and you will soon discover 
that is not the case. But the 
laws the policeman enforces can 
be altered. They are _ not 
divinely revealed and written for 
all time on tables of stone. The 
penalties for breaking them may 
be harsh enough at times to 
satisfy a Prince of the Church, 
but they no longer include tor- 
ture. An earthly judge cannot 
sentence a culprit to everlasting 
perdition. 

Without this supreme sanction 
the Church would lose most of 
its power. Sects which have 
dropped the belief in hell have 
faded into insignificance. When 
the psychiatrist substitutes the id 
for the devil he threatens the 
very dynamic of the salvation 
religions. The priest loses his 
most important function, Catho- 
licism has come to terms, rather 
grudgingly, with Darwin, but it 
cannot possibly do so with 
Freud. Hence the Archbishop’s 
diatribe. 


Catholic Freedom 


T may be thought that when I 

do attack the Church in these 
columns I pay. too much atten- 
tion to Roman Catholicism. This 
is not because I have any special 
regard for the No-Popery bri- 
gade. I have no use for a hatred 
of religion that is largely patho- 
logical. But the Roman Church 
happens to be the most formid- 
able opponent of what human- 
ists stand for. By comparison 
Nonconformity seems home- 
made and amateurish, Anglican- 
ism little more than an embel- 
lishment of — middle - class 
respectability. Both lack the 
professional expertise. of Rome. 

It was the sheer ineffectiveness 
of the Church of England that 
drove the late Monsignor 
Knox out of the Establishment. 
As the son of a bishop he had a 
close-up of its fatuity, I enjoyed 
his donnish wit and ingenious 
detective stories. His theological 
excursions, on the ‘other hand, 
were marked by the  over- 
ingenuity of a mind that might 
have been better employed in 
the cipher department. One of 
the puzzles he solved was why 


it should be legitimate to take 
an apparently mean advantage 
of the liberal virtue of tolerance 
in order to get into a position to 
destroy it. Or why, for example, 
Catholics are justified in com- 
plaining when the State inter- 
feres with their own schools, and 
yet claim the right to interfere 
themselves when they are in 
control. His answer was simple: 
“When we demand liberty in the 
modern State, we are appealing 
to its own principles, not to ours.” 


Heard at the Keyhole 


DON’T in the least object to 

people banding together to 
convert their opponents. There 
was no reason at all why Catho- 
lics on the staff of the BBC 
should not have started an 
organization called the Catholic 
Radio Guild. But in view of the 
publicity that has been given to 
this curious body I think the 
BBC should explain whether or 
not the aims attributed to it by 
the Guild truly represent its 
attitude. In The Observer, the 
indefatigable Mrs Knight quotes 
as’ follows from the Guild’s 
monthly newsletter Annuncia- 
tion (June 1956): ‘What then is 
the aim of the Catholic priest in 
front of a microphone? Assur- 
edly it is to bring as many as 
possible into the one fold of the 
Church. And let it be noted 
that the BBC assumes that this 
is his aim.’ 

Does it? If the BBC wishes 
the various sects to enter into 
free-for-all competition it should 
say so outright. We should not 
have to listen at the keyhole. 


The Wolfenden Report 


UsT sixty years ago Havelock 

Ellis aroused a storm by the 
publication of Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex, Since then 
the taboos that kept the subject 
strictly hush-hush have gradually 
lost their power. The change in 
public opinion is shown by the 
frankness with which the 
Wolfenden Report was treated 
in the Press and on the air. A 
doctor, speaking on ITA, ad- 
mitted that he was a homosexual. 
Not long ago a homosexual who 
had been cured broadcasted his 


experiences. The Wolfenden 
Report itself distinguished be- 
tween behaviour that is criminal 
and behaviour that is regarded 
as sinful, and pointed out the 
anomaly of inflicting heavy 
penalties for some ‘sins’ and 
ignoring others. 

I should hope that all human- 
ists would agree that social con- 
sequences are the acid test, but 
it is not always an easy one to 
apply. Addiction to alcohol and 
drugs, gambling and even smok- 
ing may be condemned on this 
score. Many Victorians thought 
that prostitution was socially 
beneficial though they shuddered 
at the evil necessity. Time has 
brought about a change in this 
attitude also. If the Wolfenden 
Report is accepted, prostitutes 
may disappear from the streets 
though they will not go out of 
existence. The general principle 
is that what adults do behind 
closed doors is not the police- 
man’s business, and on_ the 
whole it seems to me a good 
rule. Exceptions there must be, 
but I doubt if sexual behaviour, 
however odd and distasteful to 
the normal person, should be 
included among them. 


‘Bloody but Unbowed’ 


N I keep repeating that 
in this column I am al- 
lowed my fling and that it would 
be unbearably dull if I tried to 
please everybody? Yet one indig- 
nant reader threatened to stop 
his subscription if I questioned 
apartheid, another if I objected 
to stag-hunting, yet another if I 
do not make a public recanta- 
tion of my _ criticisms of 
Schweitzer. 

We humanists are a mixed 
crowd, but we agree to differ— 
I should have thought—about 
almost everything except the 
right to differ. We don’t go in 
for recantations. ‘Personally 
Speaking’ means just what it 
says, and however foolish and 
wrong-headed I may appear to 
be at times, how can I be ex- 
pected to eat my words? I am 
open to persuasion, but not to 
threats. It seems odd to have to 
say this to humanists. 

Hector HAWTON 
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HUMANISM 


AND ITS CRITICS 


Humanists have themselves to blame if their message 
makes slight impact on a world that is ripe for it 


T= organizers of the Second THEU Con- 
gress have every reason to be satisfied with 
the success of their efforts. Conway Hall 
was filled to overflowing both for Lord Boyd Orr’s 
Presidential Address and the Public Meeting. The 
national Press did not entirely ignore the occa- 
sion ; and, as might be expected, Lord Boyd Orr 
and Professor H. J. Muller attracted most notice 
in the newspapers. In addition, the Congress was 
accorded a satirical sketch in Punch, a critical 
article in Truth, and a not unfriendly sermon in 
the Baptist Times. 

There can be no doubt that. everyone who 
attended enjoyed what was in some ways a novel 
experience. For example, instead of the more 
usual set lectures, the Congress divided itself into 
four sections which discussed respectively Philo- 
sophy, Personal Life, Social Life, and Organization. 
The main papers were printed in the Congress 
Guide, and this made it possible for the various 
themes to be thoroughly debated. The outcome of 
each of these four discussions was reported to the 
Congress as a whole and may be read in the 
Ethical Union’s Notes and News. 

The printed papers were on a high level, but the 
mind of a movement is more adequately reflected 
in the reactions of the rank and file. I must admit 
that I was disappointed by the trend of some of 
the discussions. I hope that when they have been 
thoroughly sifted it will be possible to produce 
the humanist manifesto for which Dr Julian 
Huxley called. The need for a plain statement of 
what humanists stand for is urgent, but I do not 
envy those who have the job of framing it. 

Let me say outright that although some of the 
contributions may have been profound they were 
anything but plain. The section on Social Life 
lamented the lack of young humanists and asked 
that ‘steps should be taken to interest the youth 
of the world in humanism and to broaden the 
basis of membership, trying to make humanism 
more appealing to working people ’. 

The first step might well be to follow the advice 
of Confucius by reforming the language we use. 
There is too much cloud without lightning. It is 
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no use merely deploring the attitude of our critics ; 
we must try to see why we create a wrong 
impression of what we are really like. 

Admittedly the object of such a gathering is 
not, as some critics seemed to think, to make 
converts, but to reach a working agreement between 
representatives from many different countries who 
call themselves humanists. But how far this will 
succeed in attracting new members to the move- 
ment will depend a great deal on the way we state 
our case to the world. 

Clearly it is essential for the different bodies 
which have joined the [HEU to walk in step. One 
speaker caustically remarked that they could be 
classified into ‘the critical’ and ‘the pious’. I 
imagine he was referring to the evident diver- 
gence of approach on the part of those who want 
a non-theistic Church and those who are satisfied 
with a scientific philosophy. 

Throughout the discussions the question kept 
cropping up of whether humanism was a system 
of philosophy with a social programme or whether 
it should be regarded primarily as an attitude of 
mind. A similar, question faced the RPA more 
than fifty years ago when it sought a definition of 
its aims. Rationalism was then defined quite 
simply as an attitude of mind—a method of solv- 
ing problems without recourse to religious revela- 
tion. This seems to be the basis of Scientific 
Humanism, and it is identical with the premiss of 
the Cambridge Humanists (founded in 1955) that 
‘human problems can and must be faced in terms 
of human intellectual and moral resources without 
invoking supernatural authority ’. 

But some humanists obviously want more than 
a method of solving problems. The virtues neces- 
sary for the pursuit of science are not adequate 
to meet all the demands of life. Devotion to truth, 
for example, is quite possible without a love of 
humanity; though it is as important outside as 
inside the laboratory. Bertrand Russell’s formula 
of ‘Knowledge guided by love’ should dispose of 
the impression that humanism must be cold and 
arid, but not of the criticism that its principles are 
too vague. Hence the need for a simple profession 
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which is based on sounder psychology than pre- 
Freudian rationalism and takes a fearless stand 
on the main issues that confront the world 
today. 

Too high a price can be paid for unanimity. 
The outside world will pay no attention to a tem- 
porizing or muffled voice. I must confess that 
when I listened to the reports of some of the 
sections I was thankful that they were not 
addressed to a public audience. It was not the 
fault of the rapporteurs that the language was 
often woolly and inflated, but rather that difficul- 
ties were blurred by leaning over backwards to 
show maximum agreement. 

Perhaps I expected too much from these discus- 
sions. I have attended a great many conferences 
and can hardly complain if I am told I ought to 
have known better. But take a few examples of 
the things that disappointed me. 

Apart from war and peace, the overriding 
problem this century is that the population of the 
world is growing too fast. I hoped for a clear 
statement from the section on Social Life on the 
need for birth control, especially in under- 
developed countries. All we were told was that 
‘Humanists should give every support to those 
organizations which are studying this problem 
and which are actively engaged in efforts to 
improve the staxdard of living of the peoples of 
the world ’. 

Much was said about education, and what was 
described as the ‘unique’ contribution of the 
humanist approach. On the tricky subject of discip- 
line it was stated that ‘it is necessary to maintain 
the limits of permitted behaviour if the child is to 
enjoy full security, etc’. But what are those 
limits? Who is to grant the permission? As it 
stands the statement—and many others of the 
same type—does not take us very far. 

Or take marriage and divorce. To say that 
when a marriage becomes intolerable ‘ it should 
be allowed to terminate in dignity’ is to say prac- 
tically nothing. As for the suggestion that the 
movement should ‘set up schools for engaged 
couples’, this deserves the worst that Punch can 
do. Again, no one would dispute that ‘ it is impor- 
tant to help those who in despair come close to 
suicide’, but you do not have to be a humanist 
to reach such a conclusion. 

If humanists are to meet the shafts that will be 
directed against them by skilled marksmen they 
must not shrink from self-criticism. After all, we 


are living in the most critical period in history. 
The failure of the Churches is partly duc to the 
ambiguity of their moral principles. They do not 
give straight answers to the problems of our time, 
although they are dogmatic enough about the 
hereafter. There is a golden opportunity for 
humanists to step into the breach. But it is no 
use talking to the plain man about ‘personal 
fulfilment’ or ‘responsibility’ or the need to 
‘sustain human aspiration’, without explaining 
what all this means in practice. 

I am assuming the invidious role of the candid 
friend because I believe there is a rich harvest to 
be reaped—it stares us in the face. A manifesto 
of contemporary humanism could reach a large 
uncommitted public of thoughtful men and 
women to whom the Churches make no appeal, 
if it showed a sympathetic understanding of their 
perplexities and offered practical guidance. 

The Congress at least made many such people 
aware that a humanist movement exists. Still 
more will learn about it if the project goes through 
of a World Conference representing the humani- 
ties as well as sciences to discuss the problems of 
the Atomic Age. This is perhaps the most promis- 
ing outcome so far of the London gathering. As 
Professor Muller pointed out, we are in the para- 
doxical situation that the big deterrent is also the 
greatest menace. Whether or not an international 
brains trust can find a way of extricating the 
world from its dilemma—or whether statesmen 
would pay attention to its findings—such a con- 
ference would be well worth while. ; 

It would be a forum which could at least clarify 
the tangled and appalling issues. Some may even 
feel that clarification is the most useful task that 
humanism can undertake, though personally I do 
not agree. 

When the IHEU was founded in 1952 human- 
ism was Officially described as ‘a faith that 
answers the challenge of our times’. Definite 
answers should therefore be expected. The spate 
of inquiries that followed Mr Gilmour’s excellent 
article in The Observer was more than a straw in 
the wind. It showed that many people want to 
know just where we stand on issues of practical 
urgency, to which the Churches give either 
ambiguous or unacceptable guidance. It is for 
humanists to give a new lead—to sound the 
clarion call. 

Of course, I am well aware of the difficulties. 
Unlike an CEcumenical Council, a Humanist 
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Congress cannot claim that a majority vote is a 
sign of divine guidance. As soon as we descend 
from generalities we are bound to encounter 
opposition. But generalities will win no converts ; 
and descend we must or be ignored. 

The attitude of individual humanists on concrete 
topics is known by their writings, but an organ- 
ized movement cannot be sustained without a 
public commitment. I hope it will be as plain 
and uncompromising as the Communist Manifesto 
—and much more precise than the Sermon on the 
Mount. I use the word ‘attitude’ rather than 
‘belief’ deliberately because humanism at 
Amsterdam claimed to be ‘a way of life for 
everyone everywhere’. The original manifesto 
went on to say: ‘ The primary task of humanism 
today is to make men aware in the simplest terms 


of what it can mean to them and what it commits 
them to.” 

The second manifesto should therefore explain 
in the ‘ simple terms” promised exactly what that 
commitment is. I have no doubt that many who 
attended the Congress are eagerly awaiting this 
next step, and it is because I think that so much 
depends upon it that I have expressed myself 
frankly. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
after-thoughts on the Congress are merely personal 
reflections. I enjoyed the proceedings from start 
to finish, and so did everyone I met. Now that 
the diverse organizations have come to terms with 
each other the period of introspection is over and 
we enter a new phase. Having tidied up in front 
of the mirror we must turn and face a more 
critical world. H. H. 


IN MEMORY OF H. S. SALT 


by CHARLES 


URING the later Victorian and 
Dns eras, the freethought and 
humanist movements in this country pos- 
sibly entered into one of the most fruitful periods 
of their existence. The intellectual battle had 
been carried into new phases, while there was a 
considerable interest in the literature of Biblical 
criticism, physical science, and the like. Politic- 
ally, the exact freethought battle had been won 
by Bradlaugh in his struggle over the parliamen- 
tary oath; subsequent political developments 
were over a wider plane. There had been a 
widespread association of freethinking with other 
subjects than those of religion. It was out of 
this quickened spirit that the Fellowship of the 
New Life, the parent of the Fabian Society, was 
brought to birth by Havelock Ellis and others 
while it likewise created the relationship of free- 
thinking with a humanitarian outlook which 
demanded that the humanist must have a humani- 
tarian side in his approach to life. The 
Humanitarian League, founded by H. S. Salt, was 
probably the most important development in this 
connection and achieved some enduring work. 
Among the half-forgotten figures of the years 
before 1914, Salt deserves to be recalled anew 
today. An old Etonian, he had retained his love 
for Eton, which he served awhile as a house- 
master, although he had revolted against its 
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presuppositions. Salt had become socialist in 
outlook, a close admirer of Edward Carpenter 
and his work in the new Labour movement. 
He was an associate of Bernard Shaw and other 
figures in the newly-born Socialist firmament. 
But his main work was done along humanitarian 
lines. A Nature-lover, he wrote outstanding 
appreciations of Thoreau and of Richard 
Jefferies. Revolt against middle- and upper-class 
pretensions led to his admiration for Shelley as 
the prophet of revolt and to his two books on 
the poet. Writings on wild flowers and on 
mountain crags showed the true direction of his 
interests. His last book, The Creed of Kinship, 
was an interpretation of man’s relationship to 
the rest of Nature just as his translation of 
Lucretius was an interpretation of life’s ultimate 
meaning or his reissue of Godwin’s chapter. on 
‘Property’ in his Political Justice interpreted 
human relationships within society as Salt pre- 
supposed them. Out of this outlook, with its 
stress upon simplicity in living, work such as 
that of the Humanitarian League arose and con- 
tinued until it was submerged by the First War. 

Looking back upon the league and its work, 
it is astounding how wide a range of collaborators 
were collected together by Salt. Conrad Noel, 
the colourful vicar of Thaxted, worked side by 
side with the Methodist, Hugh Price Hughes, 
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while both were in association through the league 
with Mrs Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner or Mr 
G. W. Foote of the National Secular Society. In 
after years, Salt was to write a book, Company 
| Have Kept, in which occur various sketches. of 
his diversified friendships, while his own auto- 
biography, Seventy Years Among Savages, a 
classic book with a masterly title, is a defence 
of his general philosophy of life. It deserves to 
rank with Civilization, its Cause and Cure, a 
work for which his friend, Edward Carpenter, 
thought out an equally brilliant title. Salt was 
likewise drawn to ‘B.V.’, the unhappy secularist 
poet, James Thomson, whose biography he wrote 
and whose poems he edited in the Thinkers’ 
Library many years after. Thomson had a 
certain radical and pungent effect upon Salt’s 
thinking which was to emerge in his humani- 
tarianism. 

Among the activities of the league were the 
publication of three volumes of essays upon the 
cruelties of civilization. The contributors included 
Mrs Bradlaugh Bonner, J. T. Lloyd, G. W. Foote, 
Harry Roberts, and Salt himself. At the time, 
the essayists were assailed with every kind of 
scurrility of which the abusive word, ‘crank,’ 
was one of the milder examples. Yet it is interest- 
ing to look back upon the essays today. Few 
would be found to differ from G. W. Foote 
upon the wastefulness of war, while the lash as 
a form of punishment, a point upon which the 
essayists protested, has been long since done 
away. Most people would agree that over-long 
prison sentences are completely demoralizing and 
defeat their purpose, while the gallows is steadily 
receding as a living part of the penal code. Even 
though blood sports and corporal punishment in 
schools remain, more and more people seem to 
be aware of them and to be ready to make their 
protest, while much has been done to mitigate 
the sweating system and other industrial abuses 
against which the group also protested. In some 
ways the outlook represents the most construc- 
tive side of the humanist movement of those 
days. The whole group was made up of people 
who, in one way or another, were strong dis- 
senters against the conventional idea. Voicing 
their dissent and their freethought upon the par- 
ticular point which concerned them, they were 
able to create an atmosphere within which moral 
progress was possible. Perhaps the writings of 
their leading moralist, J. Howard Moore, will 


even yet mark a stage achieved in an ethical 
advance out of savagery into humanitarianism. 

When Salt died as an old man in 1939 it must 
have seemed as if much of his work had failed. 
Storm-clouds were hanging once more over 
Europe, while his old league had not succeeded 
in surviving the years of dissolution which had 
followed the First War. Yet his work has in fact 
survived, and his credo of kinship has always 
attracted disciples. For the discerning, Salt’s 
works on Jefferies and Thoreau have stood out 
as introductions to authors who are well worthy 
of reconsideration today. But Salt takes upon 
himself a new and contemporary significance at 
a time when humanist movements in England 
are passing into fresh phases. His figure remains 
as a challenge to any humanist or freethinking 
movement to ask itself whether it can function 
properly without reference to the humanitarian 
aspects of life. At the present time, the condi- 
tions of war and of war-training have had a 
brutalizing effect upon man in general. The rise 
of a new intolerance in political and social 
thought has made for suffering among many 
thousands of people. It has led on to the H-bomb 
with its many possibilities for human annihilation. 
Nor is it surprising that the general effects upon 
the ordinary population are bad. Sadism has 
reared its ugly head in a number of ways, as 
may be seen in the many recent prosecutions for 
cruelty to children and animals. Certainly science 
has begotten a vastly more complicated life than 
either Thoreau or Jefferies could have imagined, 
together with a new orthodoxy and a new con- 
ventionalism ; but it is at least open to question 
whether it has applied itself to the well-being of 
mankind rather than to its destruction. 

A new start must be made somewhere if the 
humane qualities are not to be smothered 
altogether within contemporary civilization. H. S. 
Salt is worth reviving as a memory for many 
reasons; indeed, those who do not know his 
writings have missed a very real literary treat 
provocative of challenge and delight. But one 
reason why those seeking fresh expression in the 
present day for a humanist philosophy of life lies 
in his humanitarianism and in the positions upon 
which he would have insisted, that humanism is 
worthless without the humanitarian implications 
or that it is the task of the humanist to think 
these out in the contemporary situation and to 
insist upon their application within social life. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS — IV 


HAVE ANIMALS AN ETHICAL SENSE? 


by MAURICE BURTON 


Some animals show signs of compassion and gratitude 
which may foreshadow the ethical sense developed in man 


T the close of the War, when civil defence 
Avs were beginning to stand cown, I 

found myself being invited to talk at 
meetings which had been planned a few months 
earlier for more serious purposes. These meetings 
were very informal, the audiences small, and the 
subject natural history. Almost inevitably, in the 
chatty discussion that followed such a meeting 
and which for me was the best part, someone 
would almost certainly ask whether there was 
anything in animal behaviour comparable with a 
human code of ethics. It was clearly a point that 
interested many people. I take it that the idea in 
mind was whether animals are capable of such 
things as compassion, fair dealing, unselfishness, 
and others of that wide series of qualities that 
underlie a code of honour. The question is very 
difficult to answer, except to say that it is impos- 
sible to give an out-and-out negative to it. Further 
than this one can only bring together such facts 
or observations as are available and hope they 
may point in a particular direction. 


Heroic Behaviour 

It is the fashion not only to attribute certain 
human qualities to animals but to allow certain 
animals to symbolize these. Thus, we commonly 
speak of a fox as cunning, and we refer to a 
cunning man as foxy. We tend in the same 
way to speak of this, that, or the other animal 
as greedy, bloodthirsty, rascally, thieving, and 
so on. It is a loose way of talking of which 
even zoologists are often guilty, On a more 
objective plane we have to start with the 
assumption that, fundamentally, animals know 
no virtue and practise no vice. That is, their con- 
duct is broadly determined along an inherited 
pattern which is fairly constant for the species. 
Even so, there is individual variation and idio- 
syncrasy, and while these general statements give 
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us a convenient platform from which to start they 
also form a quagmire in which a discussion can 
be submerged. ; 

Let us, therefore, take particular instances to 
see whether they transcend the fundamental pat- 
tern of behaviour for the species and approach 
the qualities we applaud in human beings. One 
comes readily to mind. A rat caught in a gin- 
trap has been known to bite off its own leg to 
get free. That is nothing but the working of an 
instinct for self-preservation, interesting also as 
showing an ability to recognize cause and effect 
in an unnatural situation. Over and above the 
numerous examples of such behaviour are well- 
authenticated instances of one rat caught by the 
tail, in such a way that it could not use its own 
teeth to free itself, being released by its fellow 
coming to the rescue and biting through the tail. 
Again there is the recognition of cause and effect, 
and it is coupled with one further quality. In at 
least one example that has come to my notice— 
and probably in others—the rescuer did not desist 
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until its fellow was freed, even continuing its 
rescue operations while human beings were 
menacingly and noisily bearing down on them. 

It is a matter of no moment whether the rats 
were of the same sex or different sexes, whether it 
was a mated pair, or whether, as it doubtless could 
be argued, the action was basically linked with 
sex and to that degree selfish. The important 
thing is that at such moments the instinct for self- 
preservation is subordinated to the welfare of 
another individual. That constitutes a first and 
essential component in any act of heroism. 

The interpolation here of the sex motif is 
deliberate, for there is a tendency to use this as a 
sort of omnibus explanation for all unusual ex- 
ploits by animals, be it as between male and 
female or between parents and young. It is 
natural that this should be since in most of the 
observations made on animals an apparent hero- 
ism is most commonly seen in the male fighting 
to protect his mate, or one or both parents 
exposing themselves to extreme danger in defence 
of the young. Yet it seems to me that even if 
the sex hormones are the determinant between 
alleged cowardice and seeming heroism this does 
not deny the quality of the action. 

A blackbird will at all other times of the year 
seek immediate escape from a cat or an owl, but 
in spring either cock or hen alone, or the two in 
concert, will take the utmost risks to drive either 
of these predators from their youngsters. A doe 
rabbit will attack a stoat in defence of her young. 
Watching these and other such situations one 
cannot help being impressed by the lionhearted- 
ness of the participants, whatever the origin of 
their motivation. In a broad sense, such heroic 
behaviour reflects no more than the pattern of 
behaviour common to all members of a species. 
There is, however, more to it yet, and this depends 
upon individual variation. Not all blackbirds 
show the same degree of valour against a cat or 
a bird-of-prey, and certainly not all doe rabbits 
will engage a stoat. Already then there is a rudi- 
mentary distinction between the craven and the 
heroic. 


Automatic Responses 


In assessing certain forms of ethical behaviour 
one has to look for actions that transcend the 
normal level or pattern for the species, whether 
we are dealing with animals or humans. It is 
therefore the unusual action which gives the clue. 


A well-known example will illustrate the point. 
When young birds open their beaks the parents 
push food down their throats. The young cuckoo’s 
survival depends to some extent upon the irresis- 
tible lure of the wide-open beak, and demonstrates 
just how strong is the response to the sight of it. 
Once out of the nest it will gape at any moving 
object and birds, other than its foster-parents, 
flying over with their beaks full of food for their 
own youngsters, seeing the young cuckoo gape, 
will stop and push the food down its throat 
instead. The same principle is at work in adoption. 
A nest of young birds that accident has made 
orphans may be fed by parents of a totally differ- 
ent species. In all these we are dealing with the 
automatic response to a sign stimulus (the gaping 
throat) under the urge of a parent instinct trig- 
gered off by the sex hormones. 


Mercy Killing 

Then we come to the unusual event, related to 
this well-known response. A cargo of jays was 
being transported by steamer, their ultimate desti- 
nation being a zoo. Only on arrival was it noticed 
that one of the jays was without a beak, yet 
it was quite healthy and well-nourished, so a 
watch was kept to see why. One of the uninjured 
jays in the cargo was seen to be feeding it. It is 
a matter of opinion whether we regard this as an 
extension of the parental instinct, to push food 
down a gaping throat, or an act of compassion. 
In any case, we ought also to inquire how often 
human charitable actions are entirely unselfish 
and undivorced from similar basic impulses like 
that of a bird seeing a gaping throat. 

To some extent those actions in ourselves which 
are labelled with laudatory symbols, such as ‘kind- 
ness’, ‘compassion’, ‘loyalty’, or their antitheses, 
and so on, are provided for in animals by the 
natural pattern of behaviour, either by the indi- 
vidual or by the group. We find, for example, 
that rats store food, and a colony of rats will store 
it in one place or in a few places only, where it is 
available to all. There is, so to speak, a communal 
unselfishness. When, as not infrequently happens, 
one rat is chastised by its fellows, it stores food 
in small quantities in a variety of places, where 
it is not readily available to its fellows. There is 
close parallel here to the human being with ‘a 
chip on his shoulder ’. 

Animals readily react adversely to the unfami- 
liar, as we do. If one of their number is deformed, 
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or strange in its behaviour, it suffers social ostra- 
cism or it may even suffer physical violence at 
the hands of its normal fellows. In the extreme 
case, and this usually where a member of a gre- 
garious species is sick unto death and its beha- 
viour abnormally strange as a consequence, it 
will be attacked and killed. The best examples of 
this have been seen among birds, and often the 
killing is accompanied by a recognizable cere- 
mony. 

The so-called rooks’ parliaments are now 
thought to be ‘compassionate killings’ of this 
order, the rook in the centre of the circle looking 
downcast not because, as used to be supposed, it 
was conscious of some guilt attaching to it, but 
because it is a very sick bird. Compassionate 
killings are within the inherited pattern of beha- 
viour for the species but they nonetheless achieve 
two desirable ends: a happy release for the 
afflicted and, where disease is the cause of the 
affliction, a measure of hygiene. A diseased rook 
speedily despatched may stop the spread of the 
disease among the rest. It is significant that much 
of human ethics is fundamentally hygienic in its 
aim, and the origin of it not based on reason but 
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on what may be called intuition, which is very 
near to instinctive behaviour. 

In contrast to the ceremonial, or so-called ‘ com- 
passionate ’, killings seen in birds there has been 
seen in mammals the reverse, something approxi- 
mating to the human idea of compassion. On 
one occasion the corpse of an elephant shot by a 
hunter was dragged by the rest of the herd a 
considerable way through the jungle, the herd 
working all night to accomplish this. The action 
is comprehensible only when ranged alongside the 
numerous observations of a wounded elephant 
being supported by its fellows and assisted to a 
piace of safety. All the adults in a herd are 
females, the males joining the herd only at the 
breeding time. This succouring of the wounded 
could therefore be interpreted as maternal and 
nothing more ; or it could be regarded, in animals 
as intelligent as elephants, as an ability to identify 
themselves with their fellow, which is an impor- 
tant component in human compassion. 


Rudimentary Ethics 


It is significant that this particular type of 
compassionate behaviour has been most often 
observed in the more highly cerebrate mammals. 

There are a number of scattered instances of 
the kind given here in the annals of natural 
history. There must be many more that have 
never been set on paper. One came to my notice 
recently when a ewe, having lambed, was found 
to have injured her spine. She was made comfort- 
able in a sheltered spot and treated with all care 
in the hope that she would recover. Indeed, the 
farmer went to considerable trouble to tend her 
and on one occasion, when he was being particu- 
larly gentle jn his ministrations, the ewe turned 
her head and licked his face. 

These examples are, perhaps, best regarded as 
straws in the wind, few in number, in many ways 
inadequate as arguments, and in some ways 
unconvincing. They are, however, random samples 
which suggest that fundamentally animal beha- 
viour could contain the materials similar to those 
underlying human ethics. Man has, as usual, the 
advantage that he can consciously study these 
materials and elaborate his own behaviour based 
on them, until their source is obscured or only 
dimly seen. As a result, the gulf between animal 
and human behaviour seems to be greater than it 
really is. 
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HOW TO BECOME AN EXISTENTIALIST 


by CYRIL HUGHES 


Neither money nor morals is required to qualify as a 
philosopher in the cafés of Boulevard St Germain 


HEN asked to define existentialism, M 
Sartre replied in words that have 

\ \ already become famous: ‘ L’existen- 
tialisme, c’est ce qui me procure l’existence.’ This 
is a truly existentialist definition in that it is suffi- 
cient unto M Sartre himself. It fails to indicate, 
however, that the existentialist universe consists 
of more than one or more fixed stars; that, in 
fact, the outer space of the movement is cluttered 
with a shower of satellite moons and meteors ; 
tattered chips of the cosmic block, lacking, to coin 
an understatement, the redeeming talent of their 
master. 

These are the désorientés, the ratés, the 
fumistes, the zazous—call them what you will. 
They will adopt the term as a label until a worse 
one comes along. Somehow, existentialism must 
procure them a living, too, of a sort. Somehow, 
it does. And in doing so it meets a great social 
need. For existentialism is the only profession in 
which success can be achieved solely by a perma- 
nent capacity for failure. Clearly, its potentialities 
as an escape from social frustration are enormous. 

Clearly, too, its advantages ought not to be con- 
fined to those of French nationality. It is the 
purpose of this article to encourage other 
nationalities to make the most of existentialism 
before something of less universal appeal nudges 
it out of fashion, which will probably happen very 
soon now. 

Not, however, the citizens who are worrying 
about how to make a large bankroll last a fort- 
night, or even a week, in Paris. Anyone on the 
bank account side of the breadline had better 
confine his philosophical philandering to logical 
positivism or the teachings of Dr Pangloss. These 
words are intended for the dispossessed, for the 
tough, for the adventurous, for the young. Above 
all, for the young, and by association, for those 
concerned with the welfare of the young. 

Very little has been done in this world for those 
of school-leaving age who are both unsuccessful 
and undeserving. We hear much these days of the 
lucrative careers open to all school-leavers with 


acid-stained fingers and a nodding acquaintance 
with Boyle’s Law. Too little attention is paid to 
that considerable portion of the population which 
lacks both the inclination to work and the ability, 
or the means, to live comfortably without work- 
ing. Parents, therefore, will no doubt be eager to 
investigate the prospects offered by an apprentice- 
ship to existentialism. 

This, as may already have been gathered, is 
different from other forms of apprenticeship in 
that it rarely leads to qualification and admission 
to the inner circle of the mystery. An apprentice 
existentialist exists in his own right, and if it be 
objected that he barely exists at all, the reply must 
be that even existentialism has its occupational 
risks. There is always, too, the beneficial effect of 
austerity on character to be considered. 


Dirty Shirt Preferred 


Let us not, however, dwell on the disadvantages. 
As.a career, existentialism has much to offer those 
of modest ambition and a low rate of metabolism. 
To begin with, it takes them abroad, for existen- 
tialism, as is well known, flourishes only within a 
cat’s spit of St Germain-des-Prés. It gives them 
the opportunity of acquiring a basic French 
vocabulary not to be found in the glossary of any 
school text-book. It acquaints them with the 
names and, in exceptional cases, some of the ideas, 
of several renowned philosophers from Kierke- 
gaard onwards. Above all, it provides them with 
the hazy elements of a Weltanschauung which 
may reconcile them to the degradation which is 
all they can expect from life anyway. The appren- 
tice existentialist is the only species now left able 
to claim before the world that his poverty is 
romantic. 

The young person wishing to enter this attrac- 
tive profession need only remember one or two 
useful points and observe a few simple rules, A 
good deal of nonsense has been written about 
Angst as the necessary starting point of existen- 
tialism. This is merely an obscurantist attempt 
to deter newcomers and avoid overcrowding at 
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the café tables. In reality, entry to the profession 
is easy; the Angst follows naturally, later. 

Intending apprentices should first decide, if 
possible, to which sex they belong. (This is, 
indeed, quite a useful thing to decide for purposes 
of ordinary life.) Both males and females are 
eligible for admission to existentialism. Preference 
appears to be given, however, to those who cannot 
unequivocally be assigned to either category. 

Nevertheless, this fact does not make the choice 
of sex a purely academic one, for the question of 
dress is involved, and existentialist apparel roughly 
follows normal heterosexual lines. Clean (optional) 
blouse and jeans or skirt are regarded as suitable 
daily wear for women, dirty shirt, preferably 
tartan (French écossais), and trousers for men. 
Cloak, cravat and cane, vaguely Oscar Wildish, 
find favour with some. Others seek to make 
themselves conspicuous in the Quartier by dress- 
ing inconspicuously. 

Primitive Communism 

Suitably classified and clad, the budding appren- 
tice must next find himself a lodging. This task 
will be made easier by co-operation with the 
opposite sex, if any. The question of morals is 
now bound to arise, but only briefly, for ‘ morals’ 
is a term which in St Germain-des-Prés is incom- 
petent, irrelevant, and immaterial. The decisive 
factor is the economic one. One squalid room 
costs less than two. 

Having safely installed himself and his in a 
chambre preferably a deux, the apprentice will 
now probably wish to find his way about the 
district of St Germain-des-Prés. This is where the 
wise candidate will discover the value of having 
made a close study of the Paris scene before ever 
leaving home. For a knowledge of the topography 
of the district is important to every candidate. 
Without it, the new apprentice may find himself 
wandering by mistake into Café Flore or Les 
Deux Magots, where he will encounter several 
perils. He will be expected to pay, and quite 
dearly, for his coffee. He will be engaged in 
conversation by American tourists. He may be 
mistaken by a new waiter for M Sartre. And he 
may even come across one or two real existen- 
tialists, whose patronage of these places is even 
now not unknown. 

The apprentice should continue down Boulevard 
St Germain and turn into Café Mabillon or the 
Rhumerie Martiniquaise, where his fellows are 
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currently occupying the tables and driving the 
proprietors towards bankruptcy. 

An examination of the typical flora and fauna 
of these cafés will quickly reveal to the newcomer 
that the economic prospects of existentialism are 
practically non-existent. But he should not be 
deterred. What he loses in calories he will gain 
in philosophical uplift. Primitive communism is 
universally practised among the ratés, and is the 
most attractive feature of the apprentice existen- 
tialist way of life. This primitive communism 
may account, too, for the dislike of existentialism 
shown by the sophisticated communists, for the 
existentialists practise, from force of circumstance, 
what L’Humanité only preaches, from force of 
habit. 

One out of four apprentices, on the average, 
possesses at any given moment sufficient money 
to buy a glass of beer and a croissant. A typical 
meal, therefore, will consist of one-quarter of a 
glass of beer and one-quarter of a croissant, with, 
if times are good, one Gauloise cigarette to be 
puffed in turn by each member of the group. 
This diet is supplemented by small quantities of 
food purchased more cheaply in the shops, and 
also by packets of sweet biscuits stolen from café 
tables and counters. 


Opening Gambit 
This is the general picture. It should be.added 
that special opportunities for economic advance- 
ment do occur. These are, however, rare...Nor 
do they occur naturally, but must be manufac- 
tured. For instance, one apprentice a few years 
ago disguised himself as a Dominican monk and 
attempted to preach an anti-Catholic sermon from 
the pulpit of Notre Dame on Easter Sunday. The 
immediate result was that he was boarded and 
lodged for a short time at the State’s expense. 
The ultimate result was that he sold his life-story 
to two daily newspapers, in. two: different serial 
versions under titles borrowed from Kravchenko 
and Alfred de Musset. For some weeks afterwards 
his consumption of beer and croissants reached an 
all-time high, and café waiters treated him with 
unaccustomed respect. 
Clearly, then, existentialism as a career gives 
full scope for the exercise of individual initiative. 
Not everyone will wish to go as far as the false 
Dominican of Notre Dame. More modest money- 
spinning ideas have included a plan for the blow- 
ing up of the Eiffel Tower..-Whether the inner 
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motive for this as yet unrealized notion is esthetic, 
nihilistic, or merely xenophobic has never been 
made clear. 

If the foregoing hints have been absorbed, it 
remains only for the aspiring candidate to equip 
himself with a suitable Opening Gambit, and with 
certain recognizable Intellectual Pretensions. 

The Opening Gambit presents little difficulty. 
The candidate has merely to join a group at a 
café table and announce, for instance, that a pro- 
longed contemplation of the root of a chestnut 
tree in the Luxembourg Gardens has revealed to 
him. the nature of existence, and he will be 
accepted as a life-member. Note, however, that 
‘for instance’. This particular example is sug- 
gested as a model and is not recommended for 
actual use, as it is possible that somebody present 
may have read La Nausée and recall the gambit. 
In fact, to avoid possible embarrassment, which 
would immediately mark the candidate as being out 
of his class, it would be better, perhaps, to make 
some general but dramatic remark such as ‘ We 
are what we become ’, which cannot be exclusively 
attributed to M Sartre, M Gabriel Marcel, or 
anyone else. A more indirect, and consequently 
more subtle, approach is to lure a known existen- 
tialist female to the banks of the Seine by moon- 
light and there declare oneself the devoted 
admirer, not of her eyes, not of her figure, but of 
her self-sufficiency. This gambit has the advan- 
tage that, with or without a further rendezvous 
on a moonless night just to give point to the self- 
sufficiency, it quickly solves the accommodation 
problem on the lines indicated above. 

Life is Filthy 

Once the candidate is firmly accepted as an 
apprentice it is necessary that he should always 
and everywhere be recognized as such. This is 
the function of the Intellectual Pretensions, which 
are of three main kinds: the purely literary, the 
melancholic-pornographic, and what Stephen 
Potter might call existentialismship. 

To take, for no important reason, the last first, 
good existentialismship always succeeds in discon- 
certing, and thus establishes superiority. Possibi- 
lities are endless. Three widely differing methods 
of disconcerting which have actually been success- 
fully employed may serve to indicate the range. 
On one occasion a typical café conversation of 
left-wing intellectuals was subdued by the gentle 
dominance of a young existentialist who pro- 


claimed the philosophical justification of para- 
sitism and then invited the intellectuals to pay for 
his drink. On another occasion a Christmas Eve 
party was nearing its climax in a café. Midnight 
struck, and all the girls went round kissing all the 
men (except for one girl, a Lesbian, who went 
round kissing all the girls). The existentialists in 
the company were at this solemn moment found 
gathered together quietly discussing the absurdity 
of religious observances, especially those of pagan 
origin. They politely adjourned their discussion 
to observe the festive forms; and the party 
quickly broke up. Two members of this same 
group provided the third example, shortly, sharply 
and neatly, in a well-known bar not far from 
Boulevard St Germain by becoming immersed in 


_a game of chess while a young lady sought to en- 


tertain the customers by dancing naked on a table. 

Existentialismship has too many manifestations 
to be easily definable. The other Intellectual Pre- 
tensions are more specific. The melancholic- 
pornographic pretension has taken the form, for 
example, of a public lecture, attended by several | 
members of the public and large numbers of 
police, on ‘ The Necessity of Prostitution ’. Briefly, 
it seeks to popularize the view that life is filthy, 
life is grim. In St Germain-des-Prés, the view is 
not without its acceptors. 

The purely literary pretension need present no 
difficulty to essentially unintellectual apprentices. 
A working knowledge of French and the ability 
to clothe obscurity archly in the garments of 
simplicity are all that are required. 

Clearly, no apprentice need fear not being able 
to achieve print. As a literary recipe, the cooking 
together of a kindergarten simplicity of language 
and a total absence of meaning has its points, and 
may even result in a reputation for profundity. 

A final word of warning to aspirants. Existen- 
tialism still dominates the St Germain-des-Prés 
scene, and is likely to continue to do so yet awhile, 
which is why it offers such an attractive career to 
those unqualified for anything else. But the wise 
apprentice will be prepared. Already existential- 
ism is under attack from, among others, the advo- 
cates of Epiphanism and Perennism. 

These names, then, should be borne in mind as 
those of possible successors to existentialism— 
which may save itself from extinction, however, 
by heeding its critics. Many admirable persons 
fail to see why pornography should necessarily 
be miserable. This view may prevail. 
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CITY OF STRANGE FAITHS 


by ADRIAN BRUNEL 


For his writings on Rome Mr Brunel 
received an award from the Mayor 


the ancient port of Rome, Ostia Antica—not 

to be confused with the notorious Ostia by 
the Sea, or Lido di Roma, as they are now calling 
it—and it has only just occurred to me how like 
New York it must have been in so many ways. | 
had previously noted how all the streets ran at 
right angles to Decumanus Maximus, the mile- 
long main street, and that, like New York, Ostia 
expanded upwards, instead of horizontally, for its 
apartment houses were the skyscrapers of the 
period, being of four and five storeys. These 
buildings, known as insulae (islands), reached a 
height of fifty feet and were typically Ostian—in 
fact, the building of such apartment houses was 
strictly forbidden in Rome itself. 

Apart from being a naval base, Ostia was a 
mercantile port and, again like New York, it was 
the commercial capital of a vast and very domi- 
nating world Power, whose doctrine of the Roman 
Peace was not unlike the Pentagon Peace. Though 
Ostia had no neon-lit Broadway, it had its super- 
theatre, seating 3,300 spectators, opposite which 
was the great Square of Corporations, where were 
the headquarters of scores of associations, muni- 
cipal departments, shipping agents, and foreign 
traders, all with their occupations indicated in 
mosaic signs. But the startling resemblance of 
old Ostia to New York, or, rather, to the United 
States in general, was in its astonishing craze for 
new religions. 

Some historians claim that Ostia is a good 
example of a tolerance that was a characteristic 
of the Roman Empire, but I am inclined to sus- 
pect that, as a world Power, this tolerance was 
politic rather than ethical, and that it regarded 
any religion as a useful dope for the masses. 
Nonetheless, the authorities superimposed the cult 
of the Emperors whenever they could, for the 
priests of the Augustales were very influential in 
the government of Ostia, which otherwise was 
carried on by State officials, by magistrates elected 
by popular vote, and by a Senate of 100 members, 


| RECENTLY returned from my third visit to 
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which latter is resemblance to 
America. 

Ostia was founded in 335 sc. In 267 Bc it was 
officially recognized as a city (urbs) and as such 
it existed for some 800 years, during which time 
its population reached nearly 100,000. Then, with 
the decline of Roman power and-the silting up of 
its harbour at the mouth of the Tiber, this great 
port and food store for the capital some fourteen 
miles away became deserted and gradually disap- 
peared, covered with sand, dust, rubble, and 
weeds. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century exca- 
vations at Ostia were started on a methodical 
basis, but it is since the last war that the greatest 
progress in discovery and recovery has been made. 
In the process of this work more temples and 
sanctuaries have been revealed than there are 
proportionately churches in the Eternal City. 

Although the prevailing spirit in ancient Ostia 
was rather naturally that of Father Tiber, the most 
important cult was that of Vulcan. No temple to 
Vulcan has yet been found in Ostia, but it is 
known that this high priest (Pontifex Vulcani et 
4Edium Sacrarum) was the supreme religious 
authority of the city. His was a good job, for it 
was a life appointment and he was well-provided 
with assistants. The reasons for the pre-eminence 
of the Vulcan cult are obscure, but it was undoub- 
tedly the oldest. Perhaps second in importance 
was the cult of Castor and Pollux, which attracted 
great crowds from Rome on January 27 every 
year. 

After these there was a host of Roman and 
borrowed Greek deities, including Venus, Diony- 
sus, Ceres, Fortuna, Spes, Hercules, Pan, Mars, 
Neptune, Apollo, Silvanus, and others. Also in 
this category I suppose one should put the cult of 
the Emperors, the most popular of whom were 
Vespasian, Hadrian, Trojan, Titus, Septimus 
Severus, and Marcus Aurelius. Temples and sanc- 
tuaries dedicated to many of these have already 
been identified, also baths named after them—the 


yet another 
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Baths of Neptuze have some of the finest mosaics 
so far uncovered in Ostia. 

Being a great cosmopolitan port, with commer- 
cial residents from foreign parts, with soldiers 
returning from long service in the furthermost 
territories of the Roman Empire, and with sailors 
of most races in and out of the city, Ostia was 
introduced to many strange faiths. Mithraism 
was one of the most popular of these, and there 
are several temples dedicated to Mithras that have 
been excavated. Also popular was Atys, the shep- 
herd, and Magna Mater, otherwise the Cretan 
goddess Rhea, who is also known as Cybele; 
according to mythology these two were married. 

After Mithras, the most popular Eastern deities 
in Ostia were Isis, Serapis, and Bubastis from 
Egypt, and there were others introduced from 
Syria. Recently, after inspecting some new work 
on a Serapeum at Ostia, I came to a building I 
did not remember having seen before. ‘What 
temple is this?’ I asked the official accompanying 
me. He smiled. * Well, I suppose you could call 
it a temple, a temple of Love. It was a brothel.’ 

There are many signs of Christianity. It is 


Decumanus Maximus (the mile-long main street), Ostia 


known that Ostia had its Christian martyrs, one 
of whom was Aurea, a virgin of the imperial 
family, and in the year AD 313 there was a Bishop 
of Ostia. As with other faiths there, Christianity 
had its ups and downs. Evidence’of some of these 
changes of fortune are found in the ruins; for 
example, there is part of a Christian chapel in the 
Baths of Mithras, and on the other hand, as if to 
even things up, the baptistry of another Christian 
church is shown to have extended its scope by 
becoming a public bathing-place, doubtlessly dedi- 
cated to some rival faith. 

On the whole, in spite of America’s craze for 
strange faiths, I don’t think that any city in the 
States could equal Ostia’s record. There is, how- 
ever, one great difference between New York and 
Ostia; while New York has the largest Jewish 
population of any city in the world, I have not 
found any trace of Jewish worship in any part of 
Ostia. For that matter, neither have I found any 
local equivalent of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, though one could classify some of the magni- 
ficent unnamed baths and gymnasia as Temples of 
Physical Rationalism. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION — IX 


THE EMPIRICISM 


OF HUME 


by ANTONY FLEW 


Since Hume both philosophers and theologians have been 
struggling to answer the disturbing questions he raised 


claimed that: ‘England (or rather Scotland) 

had the profoundest negative thinker on 
record, David Hume.’ As far as it goes, Mill’s 
assessment is right. For Hume’s fundamental 
thought in philosophy was negative. This thought 
is that nothing at all can be known a priori, that 
is, apart from and in advance of experience, about 
any matter of fact and existence. We cannot know 
anything whatever about things as they actually 
are without inspecting or relying on someone 
else’s inspection of what, as a matter of brute 
fact, the world happens to be like. This principle 
of radical empiricism guided all his thinking and 
found its development and justification in his 
four great philosophical works: A Treatise of 
Human Nature (1739), published before he was 
thirty ; Philosophical Essays Concerning Human 
Understanding (1748), now known less appositely 
as An Enquiry Concerning Human Understand- 
ing; An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals (1751), which he himself considered 
‘incomparably the best’ of all his writings; and 
finally his devastating masterpiece, Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion (1779), which from 
‘abundant caution’ he had wisely arranged to 
publish only posthumously. 

Apart from these philosophical works Hume 
wrote various Essays Moral and Political, a 
Natural History of Religion, and a History of 
England (in eight volumes). The NHR _ was 
important as an attempt to treat religious beha- 
viour as one more natural phenomenon among 
others: it was this detachment, this natural his- 
torian’s attitude towards religion, which most 
enraged his orthodox contemporaries. The HE 
was a very substantial achievement, again remark- 
able for its naturalistic detachment: it won from 
Voltaire the tribute that in ‘this History, perhaps 
the best ever written in any language . .. he 


I: his essay on ‘ Bentham’, John Stuart Mill 


speaks of weaknesses, blunders, cruelties as a 
physician speaks of epidemic diseases ’. 

These other works were important. But they 
have already exerted all their influence and done 
their work. So we concentrate on the philosophy, 
which is now more alive and better understood 
than ever, though outside the English-speaking 
countries it has scarcely begun to do its work. 

It might be suggested that there was nothing 
original or new about empiricism. After all, there 
had been a Scholastic maxim: Nihil est in intel- 
lectu quod non prius fuerit in sensu. (Literally: 
‘ There is nothing in the understanding which has 
not previously been in the senses.’) But, as White- 
head once said, ‘ everything has been said before 
by someone who did not discover it’. Hume’s 
revolutionary originality lay, not in simply stating 
an empiricist principle, but in seeing and develop- 
ing radically some of its main implications. 

. First ;. about causality. Hume argues that there 
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is and can be no a priori reason why anything 
should, or should not, be the cause of any other 
thing. ‘I shall venture to affirm, as a general 
proposition which admits of no exception, that 
the knowledge of this relation [viz, of causal 
connection—a.F.] is not, in any instance, attained 
by reasonings a priori; but arises entirely from 
experience, when we find that any particular 
objects are constantly conjoined with each other 
. . . Adam, though his rational faculties be sup- 
posed, at the very first, entirely perfect, could not 
have inferred from the fluidity and transparency 
of water that it would suffocate him, or from the 
light and warmth of fire that it would consume 
him’ (EHU, § iv). 
The Primary Denial 

The burden of what Hume is saying here is 
best brought out by considering the sort of thing 
he is denying. It.is sometimes urged: that living 
organisms could not be the product of non-living 
causes ; that consciousness could not emerge as a 
result of the operations of entirely non-conscious 
causes ; or, more generally, that the ‘ higher ’ could 
not result simply from the operations of the 
‘lower ’. Hume would insist that all these conten- 
tions must be radically unsound. Whether or not 
life, and consciousness, and the ‘ higher ’ generally, 
do in fact result from non-living, non-conscious, 
or ‘lower’ causes can be determined only by 
investigation. A priori there is no reason at all 
why they should not; nor yet why they should. 

From this primary denial Hume proceeds: both 
to his famous positive analysis of the nature of 
causality ; and to the logical discovery which has 
since come to be labelled ‘the problem of induc- 
tion’. The core of the former is the contention 
that to say A’s cause B’s is to say that A’s are 
always closely and immediately followed by B’s. 
The crux of the latter is the observation that no 
accumulation of evidence of the form ‘A’s have 
in our experience always been associated with B’s’ 
can ever logically entail any generalization of 
lawful connection of the form ‘All A’s are, or 
produce, B’s’. Certainly Hume’s analysis of 
causality is as it stands importantly inadequate, 
particularly in its failure to provide a true account 
of the difference between a causal connection and 
a .coincidental conjunction. This is unfortunate. 
For until its defects have been convincingly made 
good—as they surely can be—it will continue to 
be possible to trade on them in the interests of 


the idea that after all there are some a priori 
limitations on what may or may not be causally 
connected with what. 

The logical discovery has usually been pre- 
sented, as it was by Hume, as showing that no 
amount of evidence of experience can ever logic- 
ally guarantee that. whatever regularities we have 
found in the past must hold good still in the 
future. So far so good. Surely the chief moral to 
be taken is one of eschewing dogmatism and 
preserving the spirit of inquiry, the ‘ mitigated 
scepticism’ which Hume himself advocated. 
Unfortunately Hume also suggested sometimes 
that his purely logical discovery had uncovered a 
lamentable cognitive predicament, to be remedied 
only by an unobtainable guarantee that ‘the 
future will resemble the past’. This has encour- 
aged the mistaken idea that all scientific proce- 
dures logically depend for their intellectual 
respectability on a gigantic assumption, a Principle 
of the Uniformity of Nature, an unformulated 
and unformulable Article of Faith. Here too the 
efforts of some contemporary philosophers to 
consolidate Hume’s work are particularly impor- 
tant, if his slips are not to be exploited against 
the work of the Enlightenment. 

Second ; about natural theology, the attempt to 
establish theological propositions without appeal 
to revelation. In EHU (§ xi) Hume first outlines 
his general objections to any such enterprise. He 
has argued already that there are no a priori 
limitations on what may or may not be the cause 
of what, and that only by reference to experience 
can we learn what is or is not the cause of what. 
But this must make causal arguments doubly 
inapplicable to any attempt to establish ‘the 
religious hypothesis . . . as a particular method 
of accounting for the visible phenomena of the 
universe’. They cannot be applied, first, because 
the God of theism is by definition transcendent 
and sui generis in every way. Thus it is unsound 
in principle to postulate God as an explanatory 
hypothesis, arguing that this is what God would 
do in these circumstances and that in those. This 
is the unregarded consequence which after all 
must follow from the divine inscrutability; on 
which the theist at other times is eager to insist. 
They cannot be applied, second, because. the 
Universe to be explained is itself. by definition 
unique. Hence necessarily there can be-no-experi- 
ence of the causes of other universes: to. guide us 
to infer some divine cause: for-ours:. For the 
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sense of ‘ Universe’ relevant here is: not that in 
which we might say that the extra-galactic nebula 
in Andromeda is ‘an island universe’, of which 
there may perhaps be thousands or millions of 
others; but that in which the word covers every- 
thing there is, ‘island universes’ and everything 
else. In this second sense, but not in the first, it 
is true as C. S. Pierce once wryly remarked: 
* Universes are not as plentiful as blackberries.’ 

Elsewhere in EHU Hume makes very short 
work of other arguments of natural theology 
which do not depend on the notion of cause: 
‘Whatever is may not be. No negation of fact 
can involve a contradiction. The non-existence of 
any being, without exception, is as clear and 
distinct an idea as its existence . . . The existence, 
therefore, of any being can only be proved by 
arguments from its cause or its effect; and these 
arguments are founded entirely on experience.’ 
So much for the notorious Ontological Argument, 
the famous Cosmological Argument, and all the 
elaborations on the theme of God as an absolutely 
Necessary Being! It is these fundamental ideas, 
all derived from his radical empiricism, which 
Hume developed in DNR into the most shat- 
tering onslaught ever launched against natural 
theology. 

Third ; not content with this onslaught on the 


whole idea of a natural theology, Hume discovered . 


radical difficulties in principle and in practice 
about the endorsement of a religious revelation 
by proving a miracle. The essay ‘Of Miracles’ in 
EHU (§ x), though written with characteristic 
eighteenth-century lucidity and elegance, has been 
more often attacked than understood. The first 
thing to grasp is that it is not an argument 
designed to show that miracles do not or cannot 
in fact occur. It is an argument primarily designed 
to show ‘that a miracle can never be proved, so 
as to be the foundation of a system of religion’ 
(italics mine). Hume is in the first place concerned 
not with facts but with evidence. 

A miracle, to be suitably remarkable, must be 
an exception to a law of Nature. (If virgin 
readers of the Daily Mirror really gave birth this 
would make the dogma of the Virgin Birth rather 
less implausible: but only at the cost of making 
it a proportionately less emphatic endorsement of 
Christ’s teachings.) Yet to be justified in holding 
some general proposition to express a law of 
Nature we must have the best possible evidence 
that it holds good without exception: and this 


would constitute a proof against any miraculous 
exception. He concludes: ‘That no testimony is 
sufficient to establish a miracle, unless . . . its 
falsehood would be more miraculous, than the 
fact, which it endeavours to establish.’ In the 
second part of § x he goes on to suggest that this 
condition never has been met, and to point out 
certain generai weaknesses apt to vitiate testimony 
in cases of supposed miracles, particularly sup- 
posed religious miracles. 

Throughout Hume makes it very plain that the 
case which he has chiefly in mind is that of the 
alleged resurrection of Jesus Christ. (In the Easter 
number of the Spectator this year Mr Christopher 
Hollis argued that the falsehood of the testimony 
in this case would be more miraculous than the 
occurrence to which it testified. This remarkable 
contention, made without explicit reference to 
Hume, neglected, inter alia, the clause he adds to 
the passage just quoted, ‘and even in that case 
there is a mutual destruction of arguments, and 
the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to 
that degree of force which remains after deducting 
the inferior ’.) 

Fourth ; in theoretical ethics Hume’s chief con- 
tribution was clearly and emphatically to distin- 
guish ought from is, insisting that the former 
cannot be deduced from the latter, and suggesting 
that ‘Morals and criticism are not so properly 
objects of the understanding as of taste and senti- 
ment’. The protean error of trying to deduce 
ought from is has now been given the name 
*‘ Naturalistic Fallacy ’. This is appropriate as most 
versions make some appeal to ‘ nature’ and ‘ what 
is natural’ as an arbiter of what should be. It was 
typical of Hume that he found practical applica- 
tion for this theoretical insight in an essay on 
‘Suicide’, where he excoriated the notion that 
suicide must always be wrong because ‘unnatural’, 
and an interference with Providence. The senti- 
ment which Hume thought was the taproot of 
sound morality was that of benevolence. With 
justice his latest biographer considers that the 
most suitable epitaph on the philosopher’s own 
life would be some words on this theme which he 
added to EPM only thirteen days before his 
death: ‘ Nothing can bestow more merit on any 
human creature than the sentiment of benevolence 
in an eminent degree ; and that a part at least of 
its merit arises from its tendency to promote the 
interests of our species, and bestow happiness on 
human society.’ 
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LIBERAL ANGLICANISM 


by H. J. BLACKHAM 


HE title Dr Vidler has 

chosen for the collection of 

papers he has _ published 
(Essays in Liberality, by Alec R. 
Vidler, SCM Press, 15s) is to the 
point, which, he says in another 
connection, is one of the three 
alternative characters a title 
should have. Most of the papers 
are indeed essays in Christian 
liberality. By ‘liberality’ Dr 
Vidler means to distinguish from 
nineteenth - century Liberalism 
the ageless temper and virtues 
which may be called liberal, the 
candid, open, critical (not least, 
self-critical)’ temper which is 
opposed to fanaticism rather 
than to conservatism, and which 
is at the same time the temper 
of a mind serious enough to be 
made up, definitely if not defini- 
tively. 

It is the business of the liberal 
minority to keep the Church 
humble. He quotes Dr Figgis in 
reply to Dr Barnes (of Birming- 
ham), who had said: ‘The 
trouble with you, Figgis, is that 
you don’t get to the bottom of 
things.’ Figgis replied: ‘Barnes, 
there is no bottom.’ And he 
quotes Bagehot’s words on 
Clough as a tribute to the liberal 
mind: ‘He saw what it is con- 
sidered cynical to see —the 
absurdities of many persons, the 
pomposities of many creeds, the 
splendid zeal with which mis- 
sionaries rush on to teach what 
they do not know ; the wonder- 
ful earnestness with which the 
most incomplete solutions of the 
universe are thrust upon us as 
complete and satisfying.’ 

The liberal Christian, how- 
ever, although he is made and 
kept liberal and humble by his 
uncertainties and his sense of 
ignorance, is not unfaithful and 
flirtatious, nor indifferently 
tolerant: his liberality is rooted 
in his faith and in his idea of 
God, not in radical scepticism ; 
he is closer to Calvin than to 
Socinus. The regeneration of 
faith, the raw material of reli- 
gion, comes always from crude 


sources, and the liberal is noth- 
ing if not an agent of refinement. 
Dr Vidler recognizes this sharply 
and accepts it, yet he deplores 
the choice between Luther and 
Erasmus and dares to hope for 
a new reformation which will 
issue in a more inclusive type of 
Christian character. This, any- 
how, is the kind of Christianity 
which he prognosticates, for he 
would not claim that he repre- 
sents it, along with other theolo- 
gians, cleric and lay, within and 
outside the Anglican Church. 
Christian faith in a_ living 
God, revealed but still inscrut- 
able and at work in history, is 
a religion of moral and intellec- 
tual tensions. In the essay which 
he calls ‘Holy Worldliness’ Dr 
Vidler describes the tension 
between the Christian and the 
world, the yes-no-yes which the 
Christian should say to the 
world, responding freely to it in 
childhood, learning to resist and 
to see through it as he comes to 
maturity, and able to accept and 
to transcend’ it as his final 
achievement. For Dr Vidler, as 
for F. D. Maurice, whose 
Christianity is congenial to him, 
the Church is in the world for 
the sake of the world, not merely 
for the sake of the elect; it is 
civilization which is to be re- 
deemed, human society; there 
are not merely souls to be saved, 
brands snatched from the burn- 
ing. This, of course, is Christian 
humanism, whether expounded 
by Dr Vidler or M Maritain. It 
is the only type of Christianity 
with which humanists who are 
not, and never could be, Christ- 
ians can join hands in working 
for a life, as Matthew Arnold 
put it, worthy to be called 
human. (In a characteristic and 
endearing aside in this chapter 
Dr Vidler remarks: ‘Mind you, 
I am not joining in the chorus 
of ecclesiastics which is always 
turning on a dirge about the 
materialism, the paganism, the 
self-indulgence, of contemporary 
man. It is not clear to me that 


it is on world-renunciation that 
contemporary man falls down, 
or that lack of self-discipline is 
the cause of his paleness. I 
should like to be more confident 
than I am that contemporary 
man is affirming the world with - 
zest and with all his might.’) 


Dr Vidler, who has recentiy 
gone to Cambridge as Dean of 
King’s College, is an Executive 
Officer of the Christian Frontier 
Council, whose journal is The 
Christian News-Letter, the group 
for which Sir Walter Moberly 
wrote Crisis in the University. 
The last chapter of Essays in 
Liberality, a contribution to The 
Christian News-Letter, is entitled 
‘The Obedience of a Christian 
Intellectual’. It is an ideal por- 
trayal. of the Christian cons- 
cience at work in minds active 
and influential in Church and 
State, the minds of men and 
women, many of them highly 
placed, gathered in the Christian 
Frontier Council. This is not a 
party in the Anglican Church. 
Dr Vidler’s churchmanship is 
comprehensive and ecumenical, 
with tests that are few and con- 
stitutive of the universal Christ- 
ian faith: that is part of his 
liberality. 

Thus the liberal Christianity 
of which Dr Vidler is spokesman 
is modern in temper (as Tillich 
is, for example) but is far from 
being ‘modernist’ in the Angli- 
can party sense. If and when 
humanists come to terms with 
these Christians, it is not because 
the Christians have so demytho- 
logized and rationalized their 
faith that they have thrown a 
bridge across the great divide, it 
is solely because these Christians 
are such good Christians, so 
liberal and humble and human, 
that, in spite of their astonishing 
beliefs (still to the Greeks fool- 
ishness), humanists who are 
sufficiently like-minded in liber- 
ality can feel at home with them 
and talk with them to some pur- 
pose. Indeed, this is being done. 
It would be too much to claim 
that both sides are fully them- 
selves with each other. But the 
basic relationship is sound 
enough for even that to be 
possible. 
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MRS EDDY’S COPYRIGHT 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


say that if, on a winter’s 

day in 1866, a certain 
middle-aged lady had not slipped 
on the icy pavement in a small 
town in Massachusetts there 
would have been no Christian 
Science. But there is no doubt 
that the mishap was an impor- 
tant link in the chain of events 
that gave it birth. 

Mrs Mary Patterson was the 
lady’s name. Her husband—her 
second husband: her first had 
died years before—was a dentist, 
and the marriage was breaking 
up. In due course she was to 
divorce him, and then she 
married again and obtained the 
name which she made famous. 
But when they picked her up 
and carried her home there was 
no suspicion that this was the 
woman who was to invent (she 
would have used the word ‘dis- 
cover’) one of the most success- 
ful religions of modern times, 
the only religion of any impor- 
tance that has had a woman as 
its founder. 

The morning after her fall 
they thought she was dying. The 
doctor had been, and wore a 
gloomy face; the local clergy- 
man was sent for. But Mrs 
Patterson was not at all per- 
turbed. She asked for her Bible, 
opened it at Matthew ix, and 
read the story of the man who 
was brought to Jesus with a 
palsy and was told to be of good 
cheer, take up his bed, and go to 
his house, his sins forgiven him. 
She had read the words ever so 
many times before, but now they 
seemed to have a fresh meaning. 
She realized that ‘there is but 
one God, or Life, one cause and 
effect that God never 
decreed disease’. She was healed 
at once (so the story runs), rose 
from her bed, dressed herself, 
and left her sickroom. Mrs Mary 
Patterson was well on the way 
to becoming Mrs Mary Baker 
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For over forty years she spent 
herself in the service of the new 
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religion, and during most of 
those years she was the centre 
of vigorous and often violent 
controversy. She was the manag- 
ing sort of woman, and was 
resolved to have her own way 
in doctrine and organization, 
but naturally enough there were 
some who were not persuaded of 
the authenticity of her claims to 
Divine inspiration. It was 
asserted that the origin of much 
that she taught was to be found 
in a ‘magnetic healer’ of the 
name of Phineas P. Quimby, and 
that she had even taken from 
him the name of the volume 
that became the text-book of 
her system. She was accused of 
money - making, when she 
charged two or three hundred 
dollars for the course of instruc- 
tion in spiritual healing. She 
became involved in a succession 
of lawsuits, ranging from a libel 
action by a lady who said that 
Mrs Eddy had identified her 
with ‘the Babylonish woman, 
drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the wine of 
fornication’, to attempts to de- 
prive her of control of the 
Christian Science movement on 
the ground of her mental and 
physical decrepitude. Once she 
got into hot water because in a 
little book of her poems there 
was an illustration of a woman 
with a scroll labelled ‘Christian 
Science’ holding the hand of 
Jesus, and the woman and Jesus 
were given haloes of equal size ; 
‘clergymen may not understand’, 
she replied to criticisms, ‘that 
the illustrations do not refer to 
my personality, but rather tell 
the typical appearing of the 
womanhood, as well as the man- 
hood of God, our divine Father 
and Mother’. 

Almost invariably, the strong- 
minded littke woman with the 
white hair and light blue eyes 
was successful in the actions 
brought against her. She looked 
frail enough, but her mind was 
like tempered steel. She had a 
will and knew how to impose it. 


Mary Baker Eddy 


As year followed year, and the 
number of her following in- 
creased—-most of them being 
drawn from the better-off and 
better-educated sections of the 
community—she became ever 
more dominating. And was she 
not justified? After all, the 
revelation had been to her ; the 
Church had been started by her, 
and under her leadership had 
achieved so much; she was the 
author of the book which, 
among Christian Scientists, ranks 
with the Bible itself, passages 
from both being read at the ser- 
vices of the Christian Science 
Church everywhere. 

Just over ninety years have 
passed since Mrs Eddy ‘discov- 
ered’ Christian Science ; the first 
edition of Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures was 
published in 1875; the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist (the 
Mother Church) was organized 
in Boston in 1892; and the 
Christian Science Monitor, the 
newspaper which, because of its 
high standard of responsible 
journalism, is perhaps the most 
worthy contribution of Christian 
Science to contemporary culture, 
began to appear in 1908. Today 
there are Christian Science con- 
gregations in most parts of the 
civilized world. 

The story of the rise of Christ- 
ian Science is a remarkable one 
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and well worth the attention of 
everyone who is interested in 
the phenomena of _ religious 
expression. It may be studied to 
excellent advantage in two vol- 
umes by Mr Norman Beasley. 
The first, The Cross ‘and the 
Crown, published some five 
years since, deals with the origin 
of the Church and the life of its 
founder ; the second, The Con- 
tinuing Spirit (Allen & Unwin; 
404 pp, 25s), has just appeared 
in this country and carries the 
story up to the present day. Mr 
Beasley, we are told, is not a 
Christian Scientist and has no 
connection with the Church of 
Christ Scientist; all the same, 
he has had the fullest co-opera- 
tion of responsible members of 
the Christian Science movement 
—and anyone who has experi- 
enced the courtesies of Christian 
Science editors will know what 
that means. Complete detach- 
ment is not to be expected, but 
the facts are stated fully and 
clearly and there is a welcome 
absence of emotionalism. 

When Mrs Eddy died at 
Boston toward the end of 1910 
it was confidently predicted in 
some newspapers that the move- 
ment she had. founded and 
directed would soon follow her 
into the grave. But once again 
they had underestimated her 
business acumen. She had pro- 
tected her books by copyrighting 
them, and marked them with a 
Cross and a Crown, which had 
been registered as a trademark. 
She had published a Church 
Manual, which ‘shall not be 
revised without the written con- 
sent of its author’. She had also 
stipulated that ‘No new tenet or 
by-law shall be adopted, nor any 
tenet or by-law amended or 
annulled, without the written 
consent of Mary Baker Eddy, 
the author of our text-book, 
Science and Health’. Still more, 
she had created the Christian 
Science Board of Directors, 
established it in perpetuity as a 
self-recruiting body, and charged 
it with ‘the protection of her 
church, the preservation of her 
teachings, and the administration 
of church government’. 

Compared with this rigidity of 


faith and practice, the Church 
of Rome would seem to be an 
almost liberal institution. There 
can be no room in Christian 
Science for a development of 
doctrine, and the healers are not 
free-lances, but are selected, 
trained, registered, and licensed 
as strictly as are the members of 
the orthodox medical profession. 

Nevertheless, to be fair, there 
is much to be placed to the 
credit account of Christian 
Science. It is not a persecuting 
faith; compared with such 


aberrations as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, another of the American 
contributions to modern religion, 
it is intelligent and cultured, 
highly respectable, and generally 
respected. Its theology has no 
place for the crudities of hell 
and a personal devil, and _ its 
conception of God as _ Infinite 
Good, whose love casteth out 
fear and suffering and sin and 
disease, is surely as lofty a ven- 
ture into the sphere of divine 
speculation as the mortal mind 
can make. 


ON THE AIR 


The Deprived Child 


by A. D. COHEN 


URING the fortnight I 
D was away on holiday I do 

not think I missed any- 
thing of note except perhaps 
the first of two programmes on 
‘The Divided Inheritance’, or 
‘the difficulties of bringing up 
our children in a society without 
common religious faith or com- 


mon moral values’ (Radio 
Times). The second, dealt with 
the deprived child. 


Few people realize the magni- 
tude of the problem. Compared 
with the incidence rate for Polio 
of a mere .14 per thousand, 15.3 
per thousand of the child popu- 
lation of England and Wales 
receive public care. These num- 
bers were variously attributed 
by the three speakers, all experts, 
to the ‘sins of society’, a greater 
sense of collective responsibility, 
the physical illness of parents, 
emotional failure in the face of 
conflicting ideals, and loss of 
family spirit resulting from the 
pressures of modern life. “When 
the home life of the nation 
breaks down’, said Mr George 
A. Lyward, who runs a school 
for maladjusted young people, 
‘it is a danger signal’. What 
children needed was security. 

Mrs Claire Winnicott, a lec- 
turer on Child Welfare, thought 
immature parents—some of 
them actually psychiatric cases— 
try to work out their own prob- 


lems in their children or regard- 
less of them. Children emotion- 
ally deprived benefit from the 
experience of living in a group. 
She quoted Tolstoy as saying a 
child can do without parents but 
not without love. Moreover, the 
child when it goes back to live 
with a still immature parent 
after its experience of non- 
possessive love is often able to 
help the parent in its turn. 

To the Chairman’s question 
whether religion had anything to 
do with it, the. Rev John W. 
Waterhouse (Principal of the 
National Children’s Home) 
returned an emphatic Yes. He 
did not consider, however, that 
Victorian religion would serve 
the purpose in these more 
enlightened times: it made too 
much of discipline and not 
enough of loving kindness. But 
many were helped by religion: 
his children—and this was a 
necessary condition — enjoyed 
theirs. When they went out into 
the world, where only one in ten 
adults belongs to any Church, - 
their Christian training (‘the 
most wonderful heritage in the 
world’) enabled them to stand 
firm. That was where the 
divided inheritance came in. 

For Mrs Winnicott, on the 
other hand, religion did not 
matter at all. The really essen- 
tial thing was that the house 
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parent should be a mature indi- 
vidual. She liked Dr Ernest 
Jones’s definition of a mature 
individual as one whose ability 
to love is greater than his need 
to be loved. 

Mr Lyward, speaking from 
what he described as a midway 
position, said there was no 
teaching of religious dogma in 
his school, but you couldn’t go 
a long way without raising ques- 
tions like man’s place in the 
universe. 

Reference was made to a 
Home Office publication which 
lays it down that house parents 
must reply to children’s ques- 
tions about religion and help 
them with their prayers. In Mrs 
Winnicott’s opinion, house par- 
ents should be guided by their 
own honest beliefs or explain 
that some think this and some 
that. (The Rev J. W. Water- 
house, however, would distin- 
guish between other beliefs and 
the ‘certainties’ of the Christian 
faith.) Anyway, a great deal of 
hard work has to be done first 
to fit the child into the group; 
it is only after that that one can 
speak of religion to the child. 

The others appeared to accept 
this view, an obvious comprom- 
ise, the Chairman summing up: 
“You have got to have an inheri- 
tance of some sort before you 
can be conscious of the divided 
inheritance. The basic thing is 
that the children must have some 
experience of the common 
human inheritance first.’ Hear, 
hear! It was a triumph for Mrs 
Winnicott. 


Catholic Guild 


When two months ago I wrote 
about Catholic infiltration into 
the BBC, I was not aware of its 
full gravity and extent. Since 
then ‘Critic’, in the New States- 
man, followed by Mrs Margaret 
Knight in the Observer, has 
uncovered the existence of a 
Catholic Radio Guild. It was 
founded in 1954 by members of 
the BBC staff, whose aid—we 
are openly told by the Guild’s 
organ—it can at all times enlist. 
The declared object of the Guild 
is to ‘bring our country back to 
the ancient faith’. Do the Gov- 
ernors approve of this? 


TRUE LIFE-STORY 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


Vera Brittain has continued her auto- 


biography begun in 


RUE life-stories, whether 

told in the first or the 

third person singular, are 
today among the most widely 
read forms of literature, equal- 
ling, if they do not surpass, 
fiction in popularity. Autobiog- 
raphy, where the human narra- 
tive is skilfully woven like some 
shining thread into the tapestry 
of contemporary history, is a 
method which Vera Brittain has 
developed and made peculiarly 
her own. She achieved a spec- 
tacular success, becoming 
famous overnight in two conti- 
nents with her Testament of 
Youth, an account of the life of 
a young woman as it was 
affected by the First World War. 
Since 1933, when it was first 
published, it has gone into nine- 
teen editions and has brought 
her friends and admirers among 


a multitude of readers on both 


sides of the Atlantic. 

She adapted the method in 
Testament of Friendship, the 
biography of her great friend, 
the Yorkshire writer Winifred 
Holtby, written after her tragic- 
ally early death. Now she has 
returned to the telling of her 
own story in Testament of 
Experience (Victor Gollancz, 
21s), a long book covering a 
quarter of a century. She begins 
with her marriage to ‘G’ in 1925, 
a young political philosopher, 
who came into her life when her 
brother and her lover had both 
been killed in the First World 
War and she believed her own 
existence to have been com- 
pletely shattered. She ends just 
before her silver wedding, which 
is to celebrate twenty-five years 
of a richly fulfilled companion- 
ship. 

The book is in one sense a 
documentary: it is a record of 
outward events written by a 


‘Testament of Youth 


highly sensitive and warm- 
hearted woman with exceptional 
opportunities for observation, 
one who has travelled widely 
and has been in contact with 
many influential persons. She 
amplifies her account with ex- 
tracts from her own diary, from 
contemporary Press _ cuttings, 
public speeches, and so on, and 
she recreates recent history so 
that it will seem almost as vivid 
to future generations as to us 
who have lived through it. 


Marriage and Travels 


‘G’ held a_ Fellowship at 
Cornell University, and when 
Vera Brittain was first married 
she shared his life there with 
him. Later the births and the 
care of her two children and the 
exigencies of her own literary 
work kept her in England, and 
for a time husband and wife 
agreed to a semi-detached mar- 
riage, under which he came 
home as often as he could 
manage. She herself went on 
lecture-tours to the USA so 
often that America has become 
almost her second home. After 
the War she travelled in Scandi- 
navia, Germany, and Holland, 
and visited India as the guest of 
some of Gandhi's disciples. Fre- 
quently she throws interesting 
sidelights on personalities and 
events as, for instance, on ‘the 
most highly organized pageantry 
in the world’, when on a news- 
paper assignment she heard 
Hitler and Goering addressing 
mass meetings in Cologne and 
Berlin respectively. — 

Early in the War, Harold 
Macmillan invites her to lunch, 
and she asks him how long he 
thinks that it will last: ‘With 
grave deliberation the future 
Prime Minister replied: “Twelve 
months if they win; five years 
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if we do.” Precisely five years 
and twelve days after that con- 
versation, the war in Europe 
ended.’ 

In Egypt, on one occasion, a 
British Embassy official rudely 
refused to cash her cheque when 
she was in desperate need of 
money, dismissing her with a 
sneer: ‘ “Oh, I know your name 
and your books. But that does 
not mean that you are solvent. 
The British Government is not 
in the habit of lending money to 
stranded nationals.” Locking the 
door, he pushed me aside and 
departed.’ 

Fifteen months afterwards she 
saw his photograph in a news- 
paper: ‘I recognized at once the 
red-faced man who had rebuffed 
me outside the Cairo Embassy. 
It was Donald Maclean.’ 

The value of this book as a 
documentary would undoubtedly 
be enhanced by an index. 

But Testament of Experience 
is much more than a history of 
outward events— it is important 
chiefly as the story of the inner 
reactions of one individual to 
those events. Vera Brittain has 
become intensely religious and, 
under the influence of Canon 
(Dick) Sheppard, a convinced 
pacifist. She met him for the 
first time in the summer of 1936, 
eighteen months before his 
death, a meeting ‘which appears 
in retrospect as a turning point 
of my life’. She spoke with him 
at a demonstration at which 
George Lansbury was the chair- 
man, and although at his request 
she subsequently addressed other 
meetings for him she did not 
immediately accept the full 
implication of his message. When 
at last she did consent to sponsor 
the Peace Pledge Union, she 
never again looked back. She 
was at that time at the height 
of her success as a novelist, both 
in England and in the USA, and 
she had much to lose. After the 
outbreak of the War she was 
invited, like other well-known 
authors, to take part in official 
propaganda, an offer which she 
at once declined. Instead, she 
herself published a Letter to 
Peace Lovers, which she issued 
throughout the War at regular 
intervals to a small number of 


Vera Brittain, with. a bust of her husband, Professor Catlin 


subscribers who shared her paci- 
fist point of view. 

This action did not endear her 
to the authorities. Her exit 
permit was stopped and she was 
under considerable suspicion ; 
but Vera Brittain never lacked 
courage, whether she was strugg- 
ling against illness on a lecture 
tour abroad, or facing the bomb- 
ing in London alone during a 
period when husband and child- 
ren were in the USA, or defying 
a war-time Government at 
home. 


Divergent Paths 


As her book here under dis- 
cussion happens to be intensely 
personal, perhaps at this point I 
also may be permitted for a 
moment to discard the pretence 
of Olympian detachment usual 
for a reviewer and be personal 
as well. Vera Brittain and I 
have had many strikingly similar 
experiences, from the days when, 
unknown to one another, we 


were contemporaries at Oxford, 
she at Somerville and I at St 
Hilda’s. Subsequently we knew 
—although we ‘did not neces- 
sarily like—many of the same 
people ; we were both active in 
politics and helped our husbands 
fight several election campaigns, 
hers as a Labour candidate and 
mine as a Liberal. We both lec- 
tured in post-war Germany, where 
I did not feel about the Germans 
as she did, that ‘it was they who 
were going to educate me’. 

The astonishing thing is not 
the similarity of these and other 
experiences, but the fundamental 
difference in our reactions to- 
ward them. There is of course 
nothing to prevent rationalists 
from believing in pacifism, and 
no doubt many readers of The 
Humanist will share her views 
in this respect, although not for 
the same reasons. If so, like her 
they must refuse to recognize 
evils which are even greater than 
war, or fail to see any moral 
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difference between international 
wars and the tortures and mur- 
ders of the concentration camp, 
wherever they are inflicted on 
defenceless minorities. One has 
the impression at times that in 
Vera Brittain’s heart there is 
greater rejoicing over one Ger- 
man sadist who repents than 
over ten normal, decent, kindly 
Englishmen. 

I disagree with the conclusions 
at which she has arrived, and 


that very disagreement makes 
this book all the more exciting 
for me to read. We are living 
today in an era of mass-produc- 
tion, where even opinion is sup- 
posed to be mass-produced by 
modern means of communica- 
tion, radio, television, and official 
propaganda in general. But 
thought can never really be 
controlled. The fact that two 
persons of similar education, 
similar background, and much 


similar experience see life so dif- 
ferently proves that there is 
some residue, an unknown quan- 
tity, which lies beyond all power 
of conditioning. In the last 
resort it is the individual who 
matters, only the individual. 
Testament of Experience records 
a period of recent history and 
does so brilliantly; above all, 
however, it unfolds inward 
development, the pilgrimage of 
one human soul. 


MONSIGNOR PUNCHINELLO 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


since we were at Oxford 

together in the early years of 
the century. Even then I cannot 
say I knew him well. He came 
up to Oxford from Eton with a 
prefabricated reputation for 
cleverness. It was the kind of 
cleverness that took scholarships 
in its stride, showed itself in a 
fluent wit which kept audiences 
rocking with laughter, and (as 
he himself admits in A Spiritual 
4ineid) was ready to take any 
side of any question, even to the 
length of opening and opposing 
the same motion when speakers 
defaulted. One did not credit 
Knox with deep thinking; and 
it was mainly in charity that one 
conceded his sincerity. 

I read A Spiritual Aneid (the 
record of his conversion to 
Rome) when it came out in 
1918. Since then I have read 
The Belief of Catholics and 
several lighter works, the best in 
my opinion being Let Dons 
Delight. I did not read, and see 
no reason to read, his much- 
boosted translation of the Vul- 
gate into English. Why translate 
the Vulgate anyway, when it is 
itself a translation? Apparently 
to Roman Catholics the text of 
the Vulgate is sacred. Presum- 
ably they believe not only in the 
inerrancy of Scripture, but in the 
plenary inspiration of St Jerome. 

All Knox’s work gives the 
impression of a man moving in 
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an extremely limited circle and 
with extremely limited ways of 
thinking. Read the record of his 
early years in his Aneid, and 
you will note that while he refers 
often to his friends, nearly all 
those friends are Anglo-Catholics 
with Romeward inclinations like 
himself, and most of them in 
orders. True, speaking of his 
own mental struggles, he refers 
to ‘general temptations against 
the Faith’ and to wondering 
before his conversion whether to 
‘give up asserting supernatural 
religion altogether’. But he 
does not say that he discussed 
the matter with any humanists 
or read any humanist literature. 
His mind was never really open. 
Like Dr Johnson, he took care 
that the Whig dogs should not 
have the best of it. He puts his 
position in a nutshell when he 
says: ‘If there be any truth in 
religion, it must depend upon 
deductions from a priori princi- 
ples, apprehended by the special 
faculty we call faith. If a con- 
flict arises between these deduc- 
tions and the inferences we 
make from a posteriori evidence 
. it must be the deductions 
from first principles that are 
right, and the inferences from 
evidence that are wrong.’ With 
such undergraduate irresponsi- 
bility is the whole of natural 
and historical science thrown 
overboard! 
What kept Knox before the 


public eye was not the dogmatic 
bluff which he shared, after all, 
with every half-educated semi- 
narist, but his undeniable wit. 
For one who has read The 
Belief of Catholics, a thousand 
remember the broadcast talk in 
which, with the realistic intona- 
tions of a news bulletin, he gave 
an account of a revolutionary 
rising in London which actually 
led some good people to ring up 
the BBC before they could be 
reassured. He shared with Ches- 
terton an infinite capacity for 
making fun of opponents. His 
skits and satires gave delight 
even to atheists. Has modern- 
ism ever really recovered from 
the caricature he drew of it in 
Absolute and Abitofhell ? 

When suave Politeness, temp’ring 

bigot Zeal, 
Corrected I believe to One does 
feel. 

One enjoys words well strung 
together, even by an enemy. 

For when all is said and done, 
Knox was an enemy of the light. 
Long before his reception into 
the Catholic Church he had 
voluntarily enrolled in the army 
of darkness. Perhaps he was 
queer and twisted from the start. 
It was not a normal boy who 
one day at Eton knelt down on 
the stairs and bound himself by 
a vow of celibacy. Let us pity a 
man made awry, be thankful 
that he added a little to our 
gaiety, and forget the rest. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF PHILOSOPHY, by John 
Passmore (Duckworth, 35s). This 
would be a very useful book to 
read after Russell’s A History 
of Western Philosophy. It covers 
the period to which Russell gives 
least attention and is an admir- 
able introduction to those con- 
temporary trends which have 
been described as ‘the Coperni- 
can revolution’. The more recent 
developments in philosophy 
have been so specialist that the 
task of condensing them in 
simple language is a formidable 
one. Moreover, the scene is 
continually changing and it is 
hardly possible for the general 
reader to understand what the 
disputes between various types 
of analytical philosophers are 
about, unless he can be shown 
how the new approach origi- 
nated. 

Professor Passmore starts with 
Mill and gives an excellent ac- 
count of the development from 
traditional logic in the nine- 
teenth century, which led to 
such different results in the 
hands of pragmatists on the one 
side and mathematical logicians 
on the other. Although a good 
deal is, in fact, said about 
American and Continental philo- 
sophers, Professor Passmore 
frankly admits that the story he 
tells is not the story as an 
American or a_ Frenchman 
would tell it. His criterion in 
selecting is the extent to which 
the ideas of a writer have 
entered into the public domain 
of philosophical discussion in 
England. Nevertheless, he adds 
an interesting Postscript on exis- 
tentialism, although he points 
out that it has been quite with- 
out influence on the main trends 
in this country. His treatment of 
the sort of philosophers who 
would be of interest to the Aris- 
totelian Society is both exhaust- 
ive and a marvel of compression. 
Nobody can complain of having 
been overlooked. The book is 
fully documented with an excel- 


lent Bibliography and both a: 


name and subject Index. The 


writing is never dull, but some 
previous knowledge of philo- 
sophical questions is required. 
There is no royal road. 


GENETICS MADE EASY, 
by Philip Goldstein (Rider, 15s). 
In his Introduction to this book 
by an American biologist Profes- 
sor C. H. Waddington stresses 
the simplicity of the way in 
which heredity works. The main 
principles were discovered by 
Mendel in 1876, but their impor- 
tance was not realized until 
1900, possibly, according to 
Professor Waddington, because 
of their unexpected simplicity. 
The fact remains that many lay- 
men who have tried to under- 
stand the ABC of genetics have 
found it hard going. So many 
expositions are overloaded with 
detail and it is difficult to see 
the wood for the trees. Mr 
Goldstein succeeds in pinpoint- 
ing the essentials, and the reader 
is greatly helped by easy dia- 
grams. Occasionally the breezy 
style makes one wince. For 
example, we are told that, early 
in its history, ‘genetics teamed 
up with cytology’, and there is 
a chapter entitled ‘Chains of 
Development—with Genes as 
Spark Plugs’. But the main 
thing is that the fundamentals 
are presented in a way that the 
layman can grasp. Mr Goldstein 
does not think we know enough 
as yet to carry out a fully- 
fledged eugenics programme. We 
must be content with what he 
calls euthenics. We don’t know 
how to improve on an indivi- 
dual’s genes, but by improving 
the environment we can see that 
they develop to their full capa- 
city. Mankind is far from having 
tapped its total potential. 


FALL OUT: Radiation Haz- 
ards from Nuclear Explosions. 
Edited by A. Pirie (MacGibbon 
& Kee, 12s 6d). Eight working 
scientists have collaborated with 
the editor in this technical sym- 
posium, which appears to make 
an. overwhelming argument 
against the continuation of H- 


bomb tests. At any rate, no 
authoritative case the 
defence has yet appeared to 
meet this and similar charges. 
The chapter on damage 
already done to man and ani- 
mals is strong enough to con- 
vince by itself. In Rongelap a 
scientific report stated that prac- 
tically everyone down to the 


_ tiniest babies was irradiated, and 


during all the summer of 1954 
the Japanese were like a nation 
battling against plague. ‘We do 
not sell radioactive fish’ became 
a familiar but distrusted adver- 
tisement. Bertrand Russell con- 
tributes a political foreword. He 
wants our statesmen to divest 
themselves of nostalgic Victorian 
dreams and to allow us to play 
a part in world politics through 
wisdom instead of power. 


ATLANTIS AND THE 
GIANTS, by Denis Saurat 
(Faber, 12s 6d). An Austrian 
cosmographer named Hoerbiger, 
who died in 1931, was first to 
develop a new cataclysmic con- 
ception of the earth’s history. 
H. S. Bellamy and Peter Allen 
have extended in ethnographic 
directions, and now Professor 
Saurat adds his hypothesis of a 
civilization of giants which flour- 
ished in the Andes some 30,000 
years ago. He suggests that a 
tertiary moon, comparatively 
near, caused a bulge of water 
which in the Andes reached 
12,000 feet, as shown by an 
existing long line of sediment. 
On this seashore the Tiahuanaco 
civilization achieved intellectual 
and esthetic heights. Evidence 
is claimed from the great sculp- 
tured blocks of stone, including 
a calendar better devised than 
today’s; also from _ sentient 
remains, the degraded Urus who 
profess that they are not even 
men. A golden age of giants 
who civilized their smaller con- 
temporaries was followed by a 
society of degenerate cretins 
who could gain no lunar help to 
carry their surplus flesh. Arche- 
ology and myth are employed 
to support this hypothesis. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dr Schweitzer 


Sir,—I_ was astonished and 
shocked by Mr Hector Hawton’s 
paragraph on Dr Schweitzer in 
the last number of The Human- 
ist. To speak with contempt of 
such a man—one of the best and 
wisest of our era—-to believe him 
to be capable of self-seeking and 
self-glorification, shows an ignor- 
ance and meanness of spirit 
which I should have thought 
impossible in any contributor to 
your paper. 

Why should a man who holds 
a doctorate of music and medi- 
cine and, I believe, of philo- 
sophy seek to draw attention to 
himself in the unhealthy depths 
of tropical Africa? Is it not 
probable that Dr Schweitzer, 
with his very long and profound 
experience, knows better than 
any American how much mod- 
ern hygiene his patients can be 
brought to accept? Chromium- 
plate and shining tiles can bring 
terror to such as these. To 
accustom them to a_ clean 
hospital of any sort was one 
of the Doctor’s most difficult 
tasks. 

As to Mr Hector Hawton 
assuming that he poses as an 
autocrat and a demi-god, all the 
photographs from his books 
show him working with and 
among his black people and 
refute this. But far more, the 
beautiful humility and the in- 
tense humanity as revealed by 
his own writings, and the testi- 
mony of all those who work 
with him, make it the very 
reverse of truth. But naturally 
he must demand obedience. The 
kind of people with whom he 
works have not got public 
school and university training 
behind them. They are children 
of ignorance and superstition, 
harmful and dangerous to them- 
selves in matters of health unless 
they are controlled. They must 
be taught and disciplined in 
many matters. But with Dr 
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Schweitzer that teaching flows 
from compassionate love. 

I am an old member of the 
RPA by now, but unless there is 
a refutation of this disgraceful 
paragraph to which [I allude in 
your next number I fear I must 
sever the connection.—LILIAN 
RoomeE, Weybridge. 


Atom Bombs and Christianity 

Sirn—I am sorry that Mr 
Cohen does not ‘get’ me. My 
object was to indicate that the 
Christian effort of measuring the 
radiation on Blackpool sands 
was an argument against the 
Christian God and not in his 
favour, since the radiation pro- 
vided by God was much greater 
than any produced by man. Dr 
Davies now refers to the Black- 
pool sands matter as a parable, 
so I appear to have succeeded in 
my object. 

I did not say that bombs were 
not such bad things after all. I 
hold to my belief that more 
innocent lives would have been 
lost if the war with Japan had 
been finished by conventional 
weapons. Dr Davies seems to 
think that the result could have 
been achieved by the dropping 
of the bombs on a desert. I 
think he misjudges the Japanese 
way of thought and I am sup- 
ported by the fact that a second 
bomb was necessary. In any 
event, he appears to place some 
value on the use of the atom 
bomb as a means of stopping 
the war with Japan. 

I did not say that radiation 
may prove a good thing. I said 
that it probably formed the 
ladder by which we have been 
able to climb to the evolutionary 
heights we have attained. It is 
a ruthless method and the use of 
it by God can be likened to that 
of a bad cook experimenting 
with omelettes. Thousands of 
eggs are broken and in most 
cases the result is disaStrous, but 


now and again an improved 
omelette is produced. Evolution 
takes advantage of the improve- 
ments even though they are rare. 
and another rung in the evolu- 
tionary ladder is climbed. The 
slight increase in radiation result- 
ing from the fests means more 
broken eggs and a few more 
improvements. 

I do not want to be accused 
of saying that the radiation 
resulting from an all-out war 
with hydrogen bombs would not 
be disastrous to life. I think it 
would. Both sides would be 
wiped out and the knowledge of 
this may well deter anyone from 
starting a war. Conventional 
weapons have failed as a deter- 
rent. Christianity has also failed, 
since recent large wars have 
been commenced by Christian 
nations. Mrs Wooler thinks that 
belief in the deterrent of the 
hydrogen bomb is a superstition 
of communist. and capitalist 
alike. This despite the fact that 
the communists have been plead- 
ing for years for the banning of 
the bomb. It may well be that 
the hydrogen bomb is our only 
hope—G. J. Fincu, Llanfair- 
fechan, Carnarvonshire. 


Str,—I am desperately anxious 
to join one of last month’s 
correspondents in deploring the 
glaring apathy of the producers 
of The Humanist when, month 
after month, they fail to tackle 
the most immediate and momen- 
tous problem that has ever 
beset mankind, the hydrogen 
bomb. Gilbert Murray and 
extreme unction, blasphemy, 
foxhunting, etc, are good, impor- 
tant material, no doubt, but oh 
so relatively insignificant. We 
must tackle the greatest dogma 
of all—the idea that it is justifi- 
able under certain conditions to 
take the lives of other people— 
even innocent children. 

When we support war, as 
most of us did in 1939, we are 
condoning the massacre of 
thousands of potential human- 
ists. And in killing children we 
lose every vestige of our own 
rationalism. 

I assert that not one of us is 
worthy of the title ‘humanist’ 
unless he has made it clear to 
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all that he will not support war 
on any conceivable condition. 


. The hydrogen bomb should bear 


me out.—ErRNIE CROSSWELL, 
Slough, Bucks. 


Seepticism About the Past 

Sir,—Most of Mr Howell 
Smith’s points have been made 
and answered before, but he has 
produced one new fallacy, that 
vividness in a poem indicates 
that the poet was an eyewitness. 
If we followed him, we should 
have to conclude that Macaulay 
was a companion of Horatius 
and Scott of Marmion. 

Mr Howell Smith is of course 
free to believe in the historicity 
of those he mentions, as well as 
of Adam and Eve, King Brutus 
of Britain, William Tell and 
Cinderella, but why he should 
consider it meritorious to believe 
without evidence is a mystery to 
me.—RAGLAN, Usk. 


The Man in the Machine 
Sir,—Mr C. E. Ratcliffe main- 
tains that thoughts, opinions, 
etc, depend on circumstances, 
which he stresses are external. 
The structure of one’s brain 
(determined by heredity and past 
experience) is usually more im- 
portant than the immediate 
environment. This brain, with 
the sense of consciousness and 
will which are properties of such 
a structure, is the ‘I’ to which 
objection is raised. True, it does 
not escape causal determinism, 
and if traced back all the causal 
chains begin externally, but this 
in no way alters the brain’s 
ability to weigh conflicting evi- 
dence and make up its mind in 
a rational way. Such an ability 
has been developed in the course 
of evolution since it has a great 
survival value. Determinism, 
where is thy sting?—J. H. 
FEeRMER, Crowborough, Sussex. 


Str,—With reference to Mr 
H. E. W. Gay’s letter, he fails to 
show how our minds are not the 
result of contributory factors, 
operating mechanically, as in the 
body. I suggest that physically 
and mentally we conform to the 
determinist law of cause and 
effect, thus functioning as mach- 


ines do. Can my critic deny 
this? Can he prove, or indicate 
otherwise? Does he think we 
have a soul, or spirit, not subject 
to this law; something which 
transcends and controls thoughts 
and consciousness? If so, will 
he kindly supply evidence in 
support of his theory?—C. E. 
RATCLIFFE, Clevedon, Somerset. 


Humanism and God 

Sir,—Your September edi- 
torial, with its important remin- 
der that the ‘God-question’ is 
not central to Humanism, makes 
me wonder how much damage 
the Movement has suffered 
through the activities of the 
‘uncompromising’, ‘ultra - mili- 
tant’ school of Atheism. In par- 
ticular, I am thinking of the 
nonsense proclaimed by Baku- 
nin: ‘If God really existed, it 
would be necessary to abolish 
him. This is, admittedly, an 
extreme example of ultra-Athe- 
ism—but there are still those 
who linger in the ancient atmos- 
phere of Bakuninism, and who 
would have us all declare war 
on God 4 outrance. 

Quite apart from anything 
else, ultra-Atheism is, from our 
viewpoint at least, hopelessly 
bad strategy: it is a free gift to 
the theologians, and it tends to 
drive out of the Movement all 
those who are genuinely Agnos- 
tic or Deistic in their outlook. 

You also observe that Deism 
is out of favour. Is this a good 
thing, do you think? My own 
view is that there are very many 
folk who would come into the 
Movement if Deism (i.e. belief 
in God without revelation) were 
endorsed as one of the recog- 


nized ‘elements’ of Rationalism. 
However, as I am a Deist my- 
self, perhaps I am merely axe- 
grinding on this point ——HowarpD 
Hunter, Chigwell Row, Essex. 


Sir,—At least one agnostic is 
moved to friendly disagreement 
with you in requiring rejection 
of the supernatural as a neces- 
sary first step to which the 
humanist is committed. The 
supernatural is, by definition 
almost, the unknown. There 
will always be The Unknown, 
and it is only human to be 
cautious about it even to the 
extent of placating it with 
capital letter status. 

The history of the word which 
now adorns your covers (long 
may it do so) is distinguished by 
the resolution to think out, by 
the light of reason, the problems 
of behaviour involved in being 
alive and to act accordingly. 
This light is all we have, and its 
candle-power is not unlimited. 
It has been perhaps, and perhaps 
still is, as much a matter of 
courage as of intellect. 

To this resolution obscuran- 
tism is hostile, whether grounded 
or not in so-called religion. 
Admittedly most of it is so 
grounded ; but not all. 

It may be the case that athe- 
istic humanists are a majority. 
It depends, I suppose, to some 
extent on definition. But if so, 
let them be content, I pray, with 
numerical superiority and leave 
to time the task of eliminating 
the unfit. That added ‘over- 
whelming’ of yours has an omin- 
ous ring for the ignoble few who 
like a fence to sit on.—PETER 
Epen, Ely, Cambs. 


2 S. P. Barham, Cranbrook 


3 A. Simpson, Glasgow 


SEPTEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 


1 Mrs Macnamara, Rugby 


Each receives a Book Token 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E hope to hold the RPA 
W canitrence next year at 

Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Negotiations for a suit- 
able date are proceeding and a 
further announcement will be 
made in due course. There was 
general satisfaction with the 
accommodation provided at 
Girton when we met there in 
1956, and there is good reason 
to believe that the success of that 
most enjoyable gathering will be 
repeated next August. We also 
hope to arrange for a_ public 
meeting when the British Asso- 
ciation meets in Glasgow. Scien- 
tists are invariably cajoled from 
the pulpit when they come to- 
gether for this annual event, but 
since so many of them are 
rationalists it is fitting that the 
voice of rationalism should be 
heard. 

* * * 

The Annual General Meeting 
of the RPA was held on July 30 
at the House of Commons, and 
Mr Joseph Reeves presided. He 
called attention to a new upward 
trend in the membership and 
emphasized the determination of 
the Directors to take energetic 
steps to improve the Associa- 
tion’s financial position. The 
Report was approved and the 
retiring Directors unanimously 
re-elected. Sir Ernest Kennaway 
suggested that the Churches 
should be challenged to state 
frankly whether they had aban- 
doned certain traditional beliefs 
—such as the doctrine of eternal 
punishment—about which many 
of their spokesmen were nowa- 
days evasive. Mr Royston Pike 
asked about the future of the 
Thinker’s- Library. It was 
pointed out that there were still 
considerable stocks of many of 
the titles and that in the future 
the publishing policy of ‘the 
RPA would be concentrated on 
meeting the needs of its 
members. 

* * * 

Like any other publishing 
organization, the RPA is subject 
to the law. of supply and 
demand. Although it has some 
of the characteristics of a Book 


Club, it is not protected by a 
fixed choice. Members can 
select what they please from its 
list, and so there is no guaran- 
teed sale for a particular book. 
Admittedly all members receive 
The Humanist and the Rational- 
ist Annual, but with present 
costs of production these peri- 
odicals could only pay their way 
if the membership was greatly 
increased. 
* * * 

The fact must be faced that 
the ordinary subscription to the 
RPA does not cover the cost of 
its activities. It is greatly to be 
hoped that all members will 
appreciate this situation, and 
that those who can afford to 
make a voluntary contribution 
to the Sustentation Fund will do 
so. We are grateful indeed for 
the help that has been received 
in the past through this and 
other channels. If our publica- 
tions had to be sold at an eco- 
nomic price it is unfortunately 
true that many loyal and long- 
standing members would be 
unable to afford them. 

* * * 

All kindred societies have the 
same sort of difficulty of finding 
enough money in these days of 
inflation to carry out the pro- 
gramme they would like. There 
is no lack of suggestions for 
branching into even wider acti- 
vities. The American Humanist 
Association has recently listed a 
number of plans devised by its 
enthusiastic members for attract- 
ing ‘the millions who are pote#- 
tial humanists’. We can but 
echo its heartfelt response that 
the only way of making progress 
at present is now ‘good hard 
work at the grass-roots level’ by 
all our members in recruiting 
membership and in support for 
the movement. There is no sub- 
stitute for local responsibility. 
Still more new groups would 
spring up all over the country if 
members could be found with 
the time and energy and tough- 
ness in face of discouragement 
to act as local secretaries. 

But we must take care not to 
entice people into the movement 


by false pretences. If they want 
a cut-and-dried philosophy or a 
new set of dogmas they: have 
come to the wrong address. 
Humanists are marching in the 
same general direction, but they 
do not keep in step like well- 
drilled soldiers. The books pub- 
lished by the RPA and the 
articles printed in this journal 
represent the views of their 
authors and are not expressions 
of official policy. That some 
readers should occasionally find 
themselves in strong disagree- 
ment is not only to be expected 
but welcomed. When we cease 
to arouse controversy we are as 
good as dead. 
* 


ok 
Mr S. J. W. Bowller, 19 
Robinson Street, Claremont, 


West Australia, would be glad to 
contact members of the Associa- 
tion residing in Perth or any part 
of West Australia for occasional 
correspondence and/or personal 
meeting. 

Mr R. Chakravarti, 63b 
Chowringhee Road, Calcutta 20, 
India, would like to meet other 
rationalists in his locality. 

Mr J. J. Ravell, 22 Industry 
Street, Bellville South, Cape, 
South Africa, a twenty-one-year- 
old Cape Town University stu- 
dent, desires to correspond with 
other rationalists. 

The Brita Liberpensula Esper- 
antista Asocio has now affiliated 
to the Ethical Union and will be 
represented on the Council by 
Mr J. Leslie. Esperantists are 
requested to write to the Secre- 
tary, Mr G. Dickinson, 21 
Gribble Road, Liverpool 10. 

* * * 

This year’s Conway Memorial 
lecture will be delivered by Mrs 
Margaret Knight, MA, on 
‘Physique and Personality’, at 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London, on Thursday, 
October 3, 7.30 pm. Dr Julian 
Huxley will be Chairman. This 
should be a highly successful 
meeting and it is hoped that all 
humanists who can possibly do 
so will attend. 

* * * 
Group Activities 

Cardiff Humanist Group, 

Butetown Community Centre. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


| The sender of the first correct solution to be the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
| opened will receive a prize of a book token, be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
value one guinea. The second and third correct Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
| solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Monday, October 14 
CLUES T 
ACROSS DOWN 
: 1 Tripe’s no good for body- 2 Cane for a sunburnt rodent 
1 9 Rice also is essential to one’s 3 Weighty gifts (7) 
¢ 
2 10 Classical apple-woman (8) 5 Fishy, but not Pisces! 
il girls phlebotomy 6 for a second helping ane owe 
or amarant! (6) 
12 At bottom, Bill is a 7 Softly tell of an ecclesiastic 
1 sticker! (8) 
orships (7) 
13 for 14 Body of troops (4) 
S 15 Before climbing a mountain 
19 Give us mixed gin for (4) 
employment (5) 16 Half of Bismarck’s 
22 In brief, reset reset (5) prescription (4) 
9 23 Stopping place confused in ‘17 A fence for this month (4) 
7 toast (7) 18 A shoe for a penny might 
. 25 Cut the highest card? make you slip (4) 
O Magnificent! (5) 19 Employs (4) 
a 28 Mr Clemens—both of him 20 This one is sceptred (4) 
(5) 21 Dumb witticisms (4) 
rt 30 Scatter Pluto alone (8) 24 Sucigian mirror for folk-lore 
ul 34 Parts of a bull make fowls ro (8) ; ee 
al (8) 26 Pluto is unable to sing (7) 
27 Speechlessness (7) 
35 Approached (8) 29 I’m thus delayed; leave me e Poo 
b 36 Originated from name and alone! (7) 5 
; 37 Percolate (8) 32 Trees often associated with 
or 38 Sets cups for the doubtful betters (6) & bia 
(8) 33 Invertebrate in dissent (6) 
= Tuesday, October 8, 7.30 pm, Dr EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. CLASSIFIED 
E. S. Millar, ‘Bahaism’. Flowerfield’, Loanhead, ADVERTISEMENTS 
9 Orpington Humanist Group, idlothian. = - Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
u- Sh High St P MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Miss The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
erry s Restaurant, Hig reet, 
th i Amy Holland. 516 Edge Lane WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
Orpington. Sunday, October 13, ; > word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 
7 om. A. f. Collins ‘To a New Droylsden, Manchester, : LECTURES 
NORTH STAFFS. — Guildhall, sourH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
ed World through Social Credit . Newcastle-under-Lyme. Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WwCcl. 
Sunday, October 27, Ramble SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, W. T. unde» at Ham." Admision 
yy — ports Green South, Get 7.30, pm. MARGARET KNIGHT. 
i us angley, Bucks. A, on ‘PHYSIQUE AND PERSON- 
re 11.15 SULTON —Myosotis Hall, 332 ALITY’. Chairman, “DR JULIAN 
vas Carshalton of mer G FRS. Conway Memorial Lecture. 
am. rain Victoria .18, then 6—A. Robertson, MA: ‘The Humanist 
21 bridge Road, near Windsor Castle), | Hope’. Oct 13—Mrs D. Pickles, MA: ‘The 
47 bus from Bromley South. Carshalton Meetin held third Opium of the Intellectuals’, Oct 20—Dr 
East Surrey Group, 5 Russell > gs W. E. Swinton: ‘Technics and Ethics’ (com- 
Hill, Purley. Sunday, October Sunday of each month. memorating birth of Thos. Telford). | Oct 
27—Prof G. W. Keeton: ‘The International 
ial 13, 7.15 pm, Hector Hawton Scene’. 
so Philosophy and Social Change’. GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 Ethical Society, Conway ial Red Loon 
on 4 y, ay Hall, Red Lion 
Pembroke Road, Southville, Sauare, Wcl. Tuesdays, Admis- 
a sion Free. ct 8—‘The ‘ongress— 
Humanist Groups Bristol _3. In Retrospect’, H. J. Blackham, BA. H. D. 
Ie, ennings White, MA, PhD, Miss B. Smoker. 
ay, ABERDEEN.—Hon Sec, Tom Our Sustentation Fund Oct 15—A. L.’ Povall: ‘Apartheid—Princi- 
eb Fyfe, 176 Carthdee Road, Aber- ple and Policy’, Oct 22—A. J. Collins: 
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‘scientific humanism at its best’ 


THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU. 28s net. RPA or TRC members’ edition, 15s 
‘He presents the best short summary I know of the case for the determination of morals, beliefs, and 
even needs by the cultural milieu . . . every chapter deserves close reading . . . These examples must 
serve, though inadequately, to convey the extent and interest of the topics discussed.’ NEW 
STATESMAN 
‘Dr Ashley Montagu’s scholarship is wide and unusual, his writing enthusiastic and clear . . . this 
book is an example of American scientific humanism at its best.” TIMES LITERARY SUPP. 


‘full of colourful information’ 


THE BACKGROUND OF ASTRONOMY 

HENRY C. KING. 18s net. RPA or TRC members’ edition, 12s 6d 
‘To write’a book of this kind calls for a wide and detailed specialist knowledge, not only of ancient 
and modern astronomy, but also of the vast complex of social history, astrology, medicine, philo- 
sophy, and religion which formed for so long the only context of astronomical ideas. The author... 
has many of the required qualifications, and no reader will fail to be impressed . . . a book full of 
colourful information, interest, and life’ TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
‘A valuable and interesting account.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘Can be most warmly recommended to the general reader... NEW SCIENTIST 


‘lively, thought-provoking’ 


THE ATOMIC AGE AND OUR BIOLOGICAL FUTURE 

H. V. BRONDSTED, 9s 6d net. RPA or TRC members’ edition, 6s 
‘Professor Brondsted concentrates on making the fundamentals more intelligible to the ordinary per- 
son. By means of carefully worked-out similes and analogies he shows how radiation affects living 
cells and goes on to discuss the whole problem of genetic mutation in a lively, thought-provoking 
way. SCOTSMAN 


‘of the greatest importance’ 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN TRIBAL SOCIETIES 
I, SCHAPERA. 21s net 


“A book of the greatest importance to others besides anthropologists: students of political science 
and law will find the book invaluable and there is much in it to interest everyone concerned with 
human affairs. It will be studied for many years. THE LISTENER 


‘able and admirable survey’ 


THE SPECTATOR 
SEEDS OF LIFE: The Story of Sex in Nature from the Amoeba to Man 
¥OHN LANGDON-DAVIES. 12s 6d net 


The author has written a book of exact and interesting knowledge, illuminated by a sense of wonder 
at the beauty and complexity of living forms and of the intricate mechanisms that bring them into 
being. It will be found absorbing and enlightening both for the adult and for the younger reader. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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